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Chapter 1: Introduction 


In the United States, the Non-Profit Sector encompasses over one million organizations who 
often vie for the same federal and state funding that is rapidly decreasing. As a result of the 
increasing number of nonprofit organizations (NPO’s) and the decreasing amount of money 
available to support these organizations, only the best and most effective nonprofits will survive. 
To support these effective nonprofits, major grant providers are requiring their grantees to 
receive technical assistance and resources to build organizational capacity. Although these grant 
requirements are beneficial to both the organization and the consultants that work with them, 
NPO’s come with a distinct structure and culture. Given this, consultants must approach their 
work with them differently than if they were working with a for profit organization. This study 
explored the ways in which organization development consultants can work more effectively with 
nonprofit organizations to build their internal capacity to be self-sufficient. 

The sparse literature available regarding consultants working with nonprofit organizations 
identifies some of the unique features about NPO’s that make them different than other 
companies who are likely to engage a consultant (Chattopadhyay, Somnath, Parek, & Udai 
(1984); & Waysman & Savaya (1997). Waysman and Savaya found that NPO’s have consulting 
needs that vary based on where the organization is at in its lifecycle and that these needs are 
different than traditional enterprises. For example, they found that in general, nonprofit 
organizations have a stronger need for confidentiality especially in relation to their funding 
sources. They reported, “[nonprofit organizations] were concerned that funding could be 
jeopardized, should organizational problems become known to funders” (p.65). Carol Lukas 
devoted an entire book to consulting with nonprofits in which she focused on the ways in which 
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consulting within the nonprofit sector is different from traditional companies. In one section, 
Lukas reveals the nonprofit mindset when hiring a consultant saying, “hiring a consultant is 
usually a big deal.. .they tolerate few extra ‘bells and whistles. ’ They want the work done 
quickly, and efficiently, with an eye on the price tag and an expectation of return on their 
investment” (p. 15). Whereas traditional companies tend to hire consultants to do what is 
necessary, nonprofit organizations hire consultants because it is a grant requirement or because 
there is a specific issue that needs to be addressed immediately. In addition to the research about 
the nonprofit culture there have been many studies about organizational readiness for change 
initiatives (Pellettiere, 2006; Smith, 2005; & Eby, Adams, Russell, & Gaby, 2000) but none of 
them focus on readiness specifically within the nonprofit sector. 

Despite the various types of research on the nonprofit sector, the bulk of the research only 
skims the surface of how NPO’s can work with consultants to increase their internal capacity to 
improve effectiveness. What all of the literature is lacking and what this study adds is clarity on 
how OD consultants can “teach NPO’s to fish” or to work more effectively with NPO’s to teach 
them the skills necessary be self-sufficient. Through in-depth interviews with consultants who 
have worked with NPO’s and with the NPO’s themselves, the following questions were 
addressed: 1) what is unique about the nonprofit organizational culture that can impact 
consulting effectiveness? 2) what approach does a consultant need to take when working with 
nonprofit organizations? And 3) how can consultants ensure knowledge/skills transfer that will 
influence the organization’s ability to build the internal capacity to address organizational issues 
without the assistance of a consultant? 

Using a grounded theory approach, the sample included three nonprofit organization 
consultants and three executive directors who participated in a Transforming Philanthropy 
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project under a grant from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. This grant required that each 
organization engage a consultant or consultants to address specific capacity building areas. As 
part of the evaluation process for this grant, the consultants and the organizations have 
participated in an intensive participatory assessment that included interviews, surveys, 
questionnaires, and storytelling. With the permission of the consulting management group- the 
National Community Development Institute (NCDI), who provided contact information for 
participants, I used a semi-structured interview to discuss the consultants’ and executive 
directors’ experience in three key areas: organizational cultural characteristics, consultant 
effectiveness, and skills/knowledge transfer. 

This research is valuable to consultants who currently work with or have an interest in 
working with NPO’s; it provides consultants with a working model to use while engaging with 
NPO’s. Additionally, the NPO’s also benefit from this research because it offers them insight on 
working with a consultant and factors to consider when hiring a consultant. Finally, this work 
provides funders with a way to evaluate the technical assistance grant requirements and a way to 
ensure that providing these resources will enhance organizational effectiveness. 

The research contributes to the expanding knowledge regarding consulting with nonprofit 
organizations. The results of this study produced a functional consulting approach and a model 
that can be applied in the sector. In addition to the practical applications, the theory derived from 
the research regarding sustaining organizational effectiveness will stimulate conversations 
among students, practitioners, and organizations not only in the nonprofit arena but in any 
company concerned with effectiveness and self-sufficiency. 
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Chapter 2: Literature Review 

This chapter reviews the literature that is related to the study of the effectiveness of 
consultants working with nonprofit organizations. A history of the nonprofit sector is followed 
by a discussion of the structure and culture of typical nonprofit organizations. Research on 
consulting in the nonprofit sector is reviewed as well as a brief description of organizational 
readiness and capacity building. Finally, a summary is presented that links the review of the 
literature to the subject of interest in the study. 

History of the Nonprofit Sector in the United States 

Historical Timeline 

Organizations, like people, are shaped by their background, history, and their experiences. 
According to Hammack (2002), “those who wish to understand nonprofit organizations in the 
present, and to predict their likely evolution in the future, cannot ignore the effect of [the] 
historically based legal and regulatory systems and the political cultures that sustain them” (p. 
1639). Hammack conducted a historical analysis of the nonprofit sector in 1989 and 2002 while 
Salamon and Anheier (1997) conducted a cross-national analysis of the nonprofit sector in the 
mid ‘90’s. Although these studies seem to be the only published accounts on the foundation of 
nonprofit organizations, their findings provide a vivid depiction of the culture and political 
climate of the times. 

Hammack’s research in 1989 reviewed the earliest accounts of the concept of nonprofit 
organizations. His findings reveal that the first nonprofit groups were formed in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century and originated from the “English practice of establishing endowments for 
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‘charitable uses,’ “the voluntarism and loealism of eolonial Protestantism”, and “the eare-for- 
your-neighbor enthusiasm” (p. 182). He reports, many of these nonprofit groups were home- 
based eare eenters that provided a serviee and edueation to orphans and widows (p.l84). 

Salamon and Anheier (1997) noted that the first thoughts about a nonprofit seetor in the U.S. 
eame in the early 1800’s as a result of “deep-seated hostility to royal power and eentralized state 
authority; the spirit of individualism that developed in the New World; and the arrival of large 
numbers of immigrants that needed resourees to aeelimate themselves” (p.282). They eontinue to 
assert that Amerieans had to eome up with ways to get the serviees they needed without the help 
of the State; this led to an influx of organizations that supported the “soeial and eeonomie needs 
of the post-Civil War era” (p.284). It was during this time that many hospitals, ehildren’s 
ageneies, and other nonprofit groups emerged. 

Hammaek and Salamon and Anheier’s aeeounts eonverge in the 1900’s when the government 
steps in to regulate the formation of these nonprofit groups. During this time many of the well- 
known foundations ineluding the United Way and Catholie Charities Corporation were 
established (Hammaek, 1989, p.l88). This is also the time when there was a elear separation 
between the States’ for profit entities, and what beeame known as, the nonprofit seetor (Salamon 
and Anheier, 1997, p.286). The nonprofit seetor struggled during the Great Depression; they 
were unable to support themselves so most of their serviees went to government ageneies 
(Hammaek, 1989, p. 191). Salamon and Anheier eontend that little to no attention was given to 
this seetor from the 1930’s to 1960’s beeause the politieal foeus of the time was on expanding 
the State. 

The nonprofit seetor did not see a shift until the 1950’s and 1960’s. The organizations that 
survived the Great Depression beeame the “key ageneies in earrying out the programs on the 




War on Poverty and several.. .found a new role as advocates of extensive social change” during 

this decade (Hammack, 1989, p. 191). 

Salamon and Anheier describe this shift in greater detail, 

Many organizations developed during this time as a result of the collaboration or the support 
they received from the government. This collaboration was in response to the “new demands 
arising from the rediscovery of poverty and from the civil rights, disability rights, 
environmental, and consumer movements” and forced “the federal government [to turn] 
extensively to private, nonprofit organizations to help respond, often stimulating the creation 
of nonprofit institutions where none existed” (p. 305). 


Hammack ends his historical account of the nonprofit sector in the 1960’s. Salamon and 
Anheier continue, 

“...in 1981, there was still consequently little understanding or appreciation among political 
leaders or the public at large about the important role that nonprofit organizations were 
playing.... What made this particularly troublesome, moreover, was the fact that this 
partnership [between the government and nonprofit organizations] also had serious 
operational problems that reflected the speed and lack of planning with which it had been 
constructed” (p. 305). 

The authors conclude, the Reagan administration sought to get the government out of the way of 
nonprofits which ultimately led to financial crises in many of the organizations. This financial 
struggle did not right itself until the early 1990’s. 

Historical Context of Nonprofit Development 

Hammack’s (2002) more recent research does more than develop a timeline to indicate 
critical points in history that impacted the nonprofit sector, he poses questions that might come 
out of those events and offers resources that might address those questions. Some of the 
questions he poses are (1) what conditions inhibit or encourage the appearance and development 
of nonprofit organizations? And (2) how do legal and constitutional arrangements, as well as 
mental structures, political cultures, and economic conditions, affect nonprofit and voluntary 
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activity? (p.l642). His research revealed the following events that impacted nonprofit 
development: 

• Nonprofits have always operated under the control of state laws and state courts (p. 1641) 

• The separation of church and state during the American Revolution led to changes in the 
constitution which account for “a new demand for nonprofit organizations... and a new 
supply of nonprofit organizations” (p. 1648). 

• “Churches became increasingly significant as factors in American life over the course of 
the 19th century, and most nonprofit activity took place within religious contexts” 
(p.1649). 

• “Nonprofits helped maintain social peace in a diverse and deeply divided nation” (p. 
1655). 

• Between 1900 and 1960, the “legal and administrative rules and practices—^the relative 
simplicity of the rules for establishing nonprofit corporations, the powers accorded 
nonprofit boards—continued to encourage the growth of nonprofits” (p. 1657). 

• “Nonprofits were clearly growing in the years after World War II, as direct and indirect 
federal subsidies and increased private affluence paid for more nonprofit services” (p. 
1662). 

• Three factors account for the relative expansion of the nonprofit sector since 1960: the 
steadily increasing affluence of the American people, the Great Society programs 
launched under President Lyndon B. Johnson, and the civil rights movement (Hammack, 
2001 as cited in Hammack, 2002, p.l662). 

Defining the Nonprofit Sector 
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Many studies have shown that defining the nonprofit sector is arduous. Authors give several 
reasons for the difficulty in defining this sector: a “weakness of the concepts that have so far 
been used to comprehend and define it” (Salamon and Anheier, 1997, p. 3); “scholars choose 
different definitions according to the questions they wish to address” (Morris, 2000, p.29); and 
the definition “provides us with nothing in the way of rationale for the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular categories or any of the relationships between them” (Lohmann, 1992, p. 31). 

Lohmann (1992) reports that the first attempts to define a nonprofit came from Adam Smith 
in 1776 who distinguished between “productive” and “unproductive” labor. In this definition, it 
appeared that unproductive labor most likely involved nonprofit work (p.36). John R. Commons 
in 1934 attempted to label or place an economic value such as a dollar amount on this 
“unproductive labor” but was unable to clearly define or give a value to these types of services 
(Lohmann, p.38). Lohmann skips over several decades to get to the theory of nonprofit 
economics that arose in the 1980’s. In the eighties, Weisbrod attempted to re-defme the concept 
of “unproductive labor” as “volunteer labor” and tried to measure the value of this type of labor 
in economic terms, but still found the concept to be vague and inconsistent (p.39). Today, the 
nonprofit sector has been defined in the following ways: 

“Nonprofit organizations are tax-exempt, nongovernmental, self-governing organizations that, 
unlike for-profit corporations, do not distribute profits to their directors and do exist to serve a 
public purpose. The destinies of these organizations rise and fall with economic fluctuations, 
changes in federal and state administrations and policies, private funding trends, and their own 
ability to generate revenues. The environment is dynamic and challenging” (Lukas, 1998, p. 2). 

“Definitions of the third sector are essentially aggregates of a set of organizations that are 
collectively considered to possess characteristics that set them apart from states, markets, or 
households” (Morris, 2000, p. 28). 

The work of Salamon and Anheier has been cited in many of the studies on defining the 
nonprofit sector (Morris, 2000; Lohmann, 1992; Hammack, 2002). They conducted a cross- 



national study in an attempt to gain clarity on how the nonprofit or “third sector” organizations 
are defined across the nation. Their goal at the completion of the study was to come up with a 
universal definition or coding system that classifies these various groups. 

Their research produced a “structural-operational” definition that can be applied to 
organizations that have some characteristics in each of the five criteria. According to Salamon & 
Anheier (1997), in order to be classified in the nonprofit sector, a group must be: 

• Organized- are institutionalized to some extent; they have regular meetings, officers, 
rules of procedure, or have some degree of organizational permanence. 

• Private- are institutionally separate from government, meaning they are neither part of the 
government nor controlled by the government but may receive support from the 
government. 

• Non-profit-distributing- nonprofits my accumulate profits in a given year, but the profits 
must be plowed back into the basic mission of the agency, not distributed to the 
organizations’ “owners” or governing board. 

• Self-Governing- nonprofit organizations have their own internal procedures for 
governance and are not controlled by outside entities. 

• Voluntary- involving some meaningful degree of voluntary participation, either in the 
actual conduct of the agency’s activities or in the management of its affairs (p. 33-34). 

A study conducted by Morris (2000) criticized this research, finding that the structural- 
operational definition introduced by Salamon & Anheier has major limitations and does not frilly 
encompass the variety of organizations that make up the nonprofit or third sector. Although her 
findings identify the limitations of the structural-operational definition, she does not offer an 
alternate definition that is more inclusive. 
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Legal Definition of the Nonprofit Sector 

The U.S. government and the Internal Revenue Services have classified nonprofit 
organizations to gain a better understanding of this sector (Salamon & Anheier, 1997; Lohmann, 
1992; Lukas, 1998). In the U.S., nonprofit organizations are classified based on their tax exempt 
status. Nonprofits are generally separated by the purpose of the organization and include: public¬ 
serving organizations or “charitable organizations” and member-serving organizations (Salamon 
& Anheier, 1997, p.297). Of most importance to this study are the organizations that fall under 
the “charitable organizations” and are classified under the 501(c)(3) section of the Internal 
Revenue Tax Code. These organizations include those who exist to promote “the relief of 
poverty, the advancement of education, the advancement of religion, and ...to benefit the 
community” (p.298). Examples of these groups include religious congregations, foundations and 
other financial intermediaries, charitable service organizations, and social welfare organizations. 
Member-serving organizations differ from charitable organizations in that they “contribute to 
social and civic life or promote mutuality” (p.301). 

The organizations classified as 501(c)(3) make up the largest group in the third sector. 

Current statistics on this sector from the National Center for Charitable Statistics (NCCS) at the 
Urban Institute reported in 2006, there were 1,478,194 nonprofit organizations in the U.S. As of 
September 2007, 1,029,432 organizations were registered under the 501(c)(3) status and reported 
over a trillion dollars in revenue and over two trillion in assets. Many studies have shown that 
this sector contributes to the Gross National Product in the U.S. in major ways (Lukas, 1998; 
Salamon & Anheier, 1997). 

Nonprofit versus Not-for-profit 
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Much of the research on these groups discusses the eonfusion around whether or not to call 
these groups nonprofit or not-for-profit. Lohmann (1992) states that, “it is largely to distinguish 
intent from result that some authors prefer the term not for profit instead of nonprofit” (p.24). He 
notes the term not-for-profit does not appear in popular dictionaries. He argues, “the principal 
object of using this term appears to be to distinguish bone fide nonprofit organizations from 
failing businesses (which are nonprofit in an entirely different sense) without exeluding 
suceessflil nonprofits that may ineorrectly call their undistributed surpluses profits” (p.24-25). 

He surmises that this distinction, “fail[s] to resolve any of the underlying theoretieal problems 
presented by the nonprofit concept” (p.25). 

Salamon & Anheier (1997), argue that the more appropriate term is not-for-profit beeause 
calling these organizations nonprofits “falsely eonveys the impression that these organizations 
cannot generate profits when in faet it is not the generation of profit but its distribution to 
owners or direetors that is prohibited (p.291). Alvarado (2000) further artieulates this stanee 
stating the word nonprofit ean eause organizations to adopt a mindset that “an organization 
cannot make a profit”... which then implies, “the organization should have a zero balance at the 
end of the fiscal year” (p.7). The author’s emphasis in this article was to suggest that “the way 
we define ourselves has a dramatic effect on how the public views us” (p.6). Moreover, “the lack 
of a consistent definition makes it more ehallenging to explain how third-seetor organizations 
operate” (p.7). This struggle with identity, he asserts, causes “the American public [to] become 
disinterested in supporting these organizations” (p.7). 

The Nonprofit Structure 
Organization Structure Defined 



Current research on organizational structure focuses on for-profit, traditional business models. 
A few resources do provide some clarity on the structure of a nonprofit organization, however, 
most of the research reveals that nonprofit organizations are complex and that often makes it 
difficult to clearly outline the organizational structure (Taylor & Lansley, 2000; Young, 2001; & 
Tuckman, 1998). 

Young (2001) defines organizational structure as “the architecture through which parts of the 

organization interact with one another” (p.l43). There is consensus among the literature that 

within the nonprofit sector, the organization’s structure is based on decisions made early on in 

the foundation of the organization (Olenick & Olenick, 1991; Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 

2000; Wilson, 1990). The discussion about nonprofit organizational complexity and the factors 

that influence structure is clearly articulated by Taylor and Lansley (2000): 

“In our brief survey of organizational forms we have come up against an extremely complex 
picture that we have only just begun to unravel. This picture suggests an organizational 
universe whose shape is affected by origins, life cycle, organizational purpose, and service 
variability” (p.431). 

Components 

The resource books on nonprofit management; the legal aspects of nonprofit organizations; and 
nonprofit development agree on the key elements that help to define the nonprofit structure. The 
typical nonprofit structure includes: a mission statement; a vision statement; strategic operating 
plans; development plans; human resource plans; marketing and public relations plans; and 
policies and procedures including legal documentation such as Articles of Incorporation and 
Bylaws (Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000; Olenick & Olenick, 1991). As alluded to in the 
previous section on defining structure within the nonprofit sector, many of the identified 
organizational components have their own organizational structures (for an example of a 
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fundraising structure see Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000, pp. 106-107 or Duca,1996, pp. 4-7 
for an example of governance structures). 

Nonprofit Funding 

Potential sources of funding within the nonprofit sector or the “funding mix” include: major 
foundations, churches, local corporations or businesses, government grants and government 
contracts, individual donors, in-kind contributions, or trade and professional associations 
((Olenick & Olenick, 1991, pp. 164-189 & Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000, pp. 108-116). 
Though the type of funding the organization pursues is decided early on in the foundation of the 
organization, many organizations are currently pursuing alternative avenues for monetary 
resources such as: merging with larger organizations, adopting a for-profit business model, or 
exploring joint ventures. According to the literature, this is due to external pressures of 
commercialization, market competition, and government funding cuts (Tuckman, 1998; Wilson, 
1990; Taylor, & Lansley, 2000; Young, 2001; & Shore, 1992). 

Fiscal Year Strategic Planning 

The law requires that all organizations whether for-profit or non-profit report their earnings 
and expenditures on a yearly basis. For nonprofit organizations, deciding on when this “fiscal 
year” begins and ends is at the discretion of the organization’s founders, the legal considerations 
of the State, and the business cycle. Olenick & Olenick (1991) suggest “the best time to close the 
books is when the activity of your organization normally slows down, and when peak activity of 
your public accountant is past” (p.43). Most nonprofit organizations who receive government 
funding adopt the government fiscal year, which ends on September 30*. 

An organization’s strategic planning process often coincides with nearing the end of a fiscal 
year and may occur yearly or once every three to five years. Strategic plans can be completed, 
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reviewed, or revised at any time when there is a change that affects the organization such as 
economic developments, government or legal developments or changes to the population the 
organization serves (Olenick & Olenick (1991). Smith, Bucklin & Associates (2000) aptly define 
strategic planning as “a systematic process that brings consensus regarding priorities among the 
organization’s leaders (p.3). The shared understanding among those knowledgeable in strategic 
planning is that it is an ongoing process that allows for adaptability to the changing needs of the 
organization. The written document is a living document that can and should be used as a 
guideline for operating (Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000; Crittenden & Crittenden, 2000; & 
Olenick & Olenick, 1991). 

Strategic planning, when utilized in the way these researchers intended, is beneficial to 
nonprofit organizations. Alternatively, other researchers have studied the usefulness of strategic 
planning in nonprofit organizations and have found that many organizations are either misusing 
their plan or not creating a plan at all (Crittenden & Crittenden, 2000 & Mulhare, 1999). 

Internal Organizational Structure 

Smith, Bucklin & Associates (2000), define the internal organizational structure as the 
“staffing patterns, activities, and the utilization of human and fiscal resources” (p. 21). Olenick & 
Olenick (1991) provide a diagram, depicted below; of the organizational relationships in a 
typical nonprofit that includes a hierarchical relationship with the Board of Trustees, the 
Officers, the Executive Director, and the Other Administrative Staff Included in this structure is 
a horizontal relationship with the Committee Chairpeople. The Committee Chairpeople directly 
report to the Board of Trustees and the Officers and are indirectly accountable to the Executive 
Director (p.59). 




Most nonprofit organizations function with a volunteer base whose power or influence is 
dependent upon where they he within the organization structure. Smith, Bucklin & Associates 
(2000) describe these organizations as “membership- type organizations” (p.332). The classes of 
membership such as: associates, regular, active, honorary, affiliate, inactive, student, or life 
members each have “distinct qualifications and prescribed rights and privileges” (p.333). 

Board of Directors 

The Board of Trustees, Board of Directors, or simply the Board, are a group of unpaid 
volunteers who are responsible for ensuring that the mission of the organization is carried out; 
meeting fiduciary responsibilities; respecting other board members; contributing to the 
organization’s bottom line; maintaining professional and ethical standards; respecting and 
supporting staff; enhancing the public image of the organizations and recruiting other volunteer 
leaders (Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000, p.30-36 & Duca, 1996). 

Current literature agrees that the size of the board is dependent upon the organization’s 
mission and the nature of its work (Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000 & Duca, 1996) and can 
range between five to thirty members. Other literature shows a correlation between board size 
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and board effectiveness (Duca, 1996). O’Regan (2005) found large board size and executive 
director control contribute to board success as do long tenure and multiple board service years. 
On the contrary, the breadth of board tasks and the vagueness of accountability contribute to 
board dysfunction. Although O’Regan found a correlation, she concluded “the direction of the 
effect of size on board behavior is less clear in the nonprofit sector than it is in the for-profit 
sector” (p.209). 

Executive Director and Staff 

The Executive Director, or Executive Staff Eeader, within a nonprofit is expected to 
understand the organization-inside and out; provide policy guidance and leadership for the board; 
establish and maintain effective communication systems; educate board regarding board and 
staff roles and responsibilities; maintain fiscal control; encourage and support involvement of 
volunteers; and strategically manage all aspects of the association (Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 
2000, p. 53). 

The staff is responsible for assisting the Executive Director in the day-to-day administration 
and execution of activities (Olenick & Olenick, 1991). Nonprofits rely heavily on the staff and 
the volunteer base to keep the organization functioning. Much of the literature substantiates the 
fact that nonprofit volunteers as well as staff share a common appreciation for the organization 
mission, vision, and values and often choose the organization they associate with based on this 
“commonality of interest” (Smith, Bucklin & Associates, 2000, p.332; Olenick & Olenick, 1991, 
p.67). 

The Nonprofit Culture 

Culture Defined 
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Culture within an organizational context is a somewhat elusive concept. None of the literature 
reviewed provide a general definition of culture per se but rather created a working definition 
that was only useful for the research being conducted. Hiland (2003) offers one perspective on 
organizational culture affirming that since culture is invisible and unconscious it often makes it 
more challenging to define and study. Cummings & Worley (2005) define culture not as a term 
but by the features of what organizational culture might include. They support that culture 
includes “the artifacts, norms, values, and basic assumptions that are more or less shared by 
organization members” (p.483). 

Lauer (1993) states that if organizations can clearly define their organization culture, it can 
help to revitalize the organization, increase morale, and heighten the reputation of the 
organization. He discusses the parallels of organization culture with societal culture stating, 
“Culture establishes how things are done and what beliefs cannot be compromised. Cultural traits 
provide the bonding that brings people together and establishes their collective identity” (p.34). 
Culture has also been defined in lay term s as “the way things are done around here” or “what 
really matters around here” (Cummings & Worley, 2005, p. 484). 

Organizational Characteristics of the Nonprofit Culture 

Many studies have focused on the various aspects of the nonprofit organizational culture. 
Bergholz (1999), a consultant who has worked in the for-profit sector as well as the nonprofit 
sector, offers three distinct characteristics of the nonprofit sector- (1) nonprofits place a stronger 
emphasis on board-level influence in the decision making process and operations; (2) there is a 
considerable amount of passion, dedication, and commitment among employees that influences 
decision making and operations; (3) and cost or the amount of money involved is a major driver 
in any go/no-go decision in the nonprofit sector. Though the literature supports these basic 
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characteristics, some authors provide more detail on how these cultural traits appear within the 
organization. Ramos (2007) found that “the nonprofit human service organization must adapt to 
meeting the expectations of a wide range of stakeholders.. .and is usually driven by 
psychological motivations, such as a desire to be helpful, caring, and charitable. Such motivation 
can create an organizational culture that more closely resembles a family rather than a work 
group” (p.41). 

The most comprehensive findings on the nonprofit culture were presented in a study 
conducted on the use of benchmarking within the nonprofit sector and was supported by other 
researchers. In this study, Tyler (2005) revealed the following organizational characteristics: 

• Nonprofits operate with a strong vision and mission to make a difference in society (also 
found in Chapman, 1998) 

• Many of its members volunteer to be affiliated with the organization 

• The organizations are accountable to multiple stakeholders and operate in a complex 
environment with legal and financial restrictions (also found in Ramos, 2007) 

• They believe in community involvement and shared decision making (also found in Born, 

2000) 

• They often adapt services to fill a need within the community 

• They often have an organization culture that supports the organization’s purpose 

• Staff are committed to the organization’s purpose and to serving the community 

Although the above authors provide detail about general nonprofit organizational 
characteristics, the following quotes provide a vivid depiction of the nonprofit mentality and the 
typical way operations are handled. They offer insight into how this type of culture can affect 
organizational success. 
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“The day-to-day operating environment, stoicism and a poor man’s martyrdom are the 
personae of choice. People wear as a badge of courage their ability to perform without the 
appropriate resources” (Bergholz, 1999, p.l5). 

“The non-profit culture tends to have a ‘bias toward informality, participation, and 
consensus’. While this atmosphere may sound appealing, it can work against an organization 
by slowing down decision making and decrease overall effectiveness” (Born, 2000, p.3). 

“The lack of resources, time, energy, and money to do long-term initiatives and the desire to 
focus on ‘the nuts and bolts of improving functions or solving a problem in the here and now’ 
is one feature of the nonprofit mentality (Lukas, 1998, p. 9). 

Authors seem convinced that nonprofit organizations have a distinct culture that is complex and 

dynamic. 

Personnel Characteristics of the Nonprofit Culture 

Nonprofit employees have been described as committed, dedicated, passionate, and selfless. 
Nonprofit organizations often seek to employ people who embody these qualities although some 
would argue that particular nonprofit organizations attract a certain type of person. Though most 
of the literature provided information on the volunteer worker, one can find similar qualities 
among nonprofit employees as well. 

Light (2004) discovered that there are assets and deficits among nonprofit worker 
characteristics. He described the following characteristics of nonprofit workers to be assets: they 
are very motivated; they accept a job for the right reasons and come to work each day motivated 
by the right goals; they view their organization as a better place to work; they have a clarity 
about their job and the mission of their work; they do not view their job as boring or dead end; 
and they are proud to tell people about where they work and what they do. Conversely the 
nonprofit worker was also likely not to have the necessary resources and training to do their job 
adequately; they were not paid adequate salaries; they experience high stress and burnout; and 
they often do not have a clear understanding of how their organization works. 
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In a study conducted on the volunteer staffing market, Bussell and Forbes (2002) found there 
are eertain variables that impaet who is likely to volunteer. The variables include age, gender, 
ineome level, employment status, and familial baekground. Bussell and Forbes found that people 
who are more likely to volunteer tend to be older, female, have higher ineome levels, work part- 
time or not at all, and have had families who volunteered. Sinee having volunteers on staff is not 
uncommon within the nonprofit seetor, these findings are useful to understanding the nonprofit 
eulture. 

Nonprofit Culture Best Practices Theories/Models 

Much of the researeh supports the notion that the nonprofit organizational eulture ean often 
hinder organization efficieney and sueeess. As a result of this reality, many praetitioners and 
seholars have begun to explore best praetiees that support an effective nonprofit eulture. In her 
dissertation, Walton (2002) explored the eharaeteristies of a partieular kind of nonprofit 
organization that provides substanee abuse programs. The goal was to study how effeetive 
organizations provided this serviee and how their organizational culture might impaet 
effeetiveness. She used the Organization Culture Assessment Inventory (OCAI) as one method 
to study the organizations. She identified the various eulture types- Clan, Adhoeraey, Market, 
and Hierarehy. She also identified the eharaeteristies assoeiated with each of those eultures. 

• Clan- familial-type organizations, emphasizes flexibility and the internal organization. 
These types of organizations measure effeetiveness by member development and 
member eommitment (p.24) 

• Adhocracy-emphasizes flexibility and growth and measures effeetiveness by 
development in new markets, innovation, and resouree acquisition (p. 24) 

• Market- emphasizes productivity, competition, and performanee; effeetiveness is 
measured by efficieney, planning, and produetivity. (p.24) 
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• Hierarchy- emphasizes efficiency, uniformity, stability, coordination, and evaluation. 
Effectiveness is measured by control, stability, and efficiency, (p.24). 

Walton found that the most effective nonprofit organizations that provide substance abuse 

programs operated under a clan culture with a clan-adhocracy and clan-hierarchy culture also 

being effective. 

Another dissertation study examined how nonprofit organizations adapt to a constantly 
changing environment. Koch (2002) made several recommendations on how organizations can 
thrive in a changing environment. She found that: 

• Nonprofit organizations have structures that are formal and cultures that are informal. 

• She recommended a theoretical model that included the following: mission statements 

should be clear, concrete, and consistent; human resources structure should be formal 
yet flexible; service channels should be robust, yet responsive to external conditions; 
and the culture should be informal to balanced 

Koch also provides specific suggestions on what each of these organizational characteristics 
look like such as “avoiding the temptation to assign an unreasonable workload to such 
employees...” (p.67), or having a human resources model that contains “documented, clear 
boundaries around job descriptions to prevent employees from habitually working outside the 
parameters of their job descriptions...” (p.61). She develops a theoretical model that can be used 
by other organizations who offer similar services. 

Sandler and Hudson (1998) provide another best practices model for nonprofit and public 
organizations. Their study focused on the culture and operations of successful nonprofit and 
public organizations such as the Girl Scouts of the USA and the Delaney Street Foundation. 

The authors found that the most successful organizations: 
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• Utilize the organization’s mission as the foundation for decisions 

• Embrace change as a fact of life 

• Manage for results- setting clear, measurable goals; measuring the progress and holding 
people accountable for results 

• Serve the customer- remember why the organization exists and keep those people 
involved in the decisions of the organization 

• Share the power- move power out of the executive offices and down through the 
organization 

• Value people- recognize, reward, and honor every person within the organization 
including volunteers 

• Create a climate for innovation- encourage and reward innovation and new ideas at all 
levels of the organization 

• Form effective partnerships- build relationships with outside partners and ensure it is a 
true partnership with shared responsibility and ownership 

• Sell the product 

• Communicate effectively and constantly 

Although best practices models and theories are useful for maintaining perspective, other 
literature purports that there is not one set of best practices but rather the only thing that can be 
standardized is the continuous work on improving practices within the organization (Herman & 
Renz, 2004). 

Consulting and Nonprofits 

Organizational Perspective on Consulting 

The increase in the amount of literature that addresses consulting within the nonprofit or 
public sector seems to indicate that the need for consultants in the nonprofit sector is on the rise. 
Whether the nonprofit organization brings in a consultant for a particular task such as strategic 
planning or as part of a requirement for a grant; nonprofit organizations and consultants are 
beginning to explore how to work together for the good of the nonprofit. 

Chapman (1998) discovered that the pressing needs for nonprofits are to clarify their mission 
and values, to strengthen their organization's structure and to improve systems of accountability. 
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Lukas (1998) drew similar conclusions and discovered that nonprofit organizations focus on the 
issues in the here and now and do not necessarily think in terms of long-term development. 

Additionally, Lukas found that the organizational attitude toward hiring a consultant is 
usually a big deal: market rate consultant fees often shock them, and they tolerate few extra 
‘bells and whistles.’ They want the work done quickly and efficiently, with an eye on the price 
tag, and an expectation of return on their investment” (p.l5). 

Chapman conducted a study in 1998 on how process consultants work differently with 
nonprofit organizations. Among his findings, he provides the following implications for 
nonprofit organizations to work more effectively with consultants. Consultants who are a benefit 
to a nonprofit organization: 

• have worked with nonprofit organizations and have an appreciation of the work that the 
organization does; 

• will help to identify the real issues and challenges facing the organization and discuss a 
process that fits with the organization issues and goal; 

• conduct an assessment of the organization’s strengths and weaknesses; 

• share their skills and help the organization become more of a learning organization. 

Even through there are many resources available on managing nonprofit organizations, most 
only provide a brief discussion on how and when to work with consultants (Smith, Bucklin & 
Associates, 2000; Lukas, 1998). The most comprehensive resource on working with consultants 
is a Self-Assessment handbook written by Kibbie and Setterbert (1992). This handbook offers 
background information, questionnaires, and assessments for nonprofit organizations who are 
considering working with a consultant. Though this handbook is a useful resource, the authors do 
note that “very little research has been conducted to determine the specific types of consulting 
strategies that work best for nonprofit groups” (p. 31). Therefore, it is difficult to “produce the 
same calculable effect on every nonprofit organization” (p.31). The literature supports the notion 
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that nonprofit organizations present a unique set of needs and a mindset that requires a different 
consulting approach than often used in for-profit enterprises. 

Consulting Skills within the Nonprofit Sector 

There is a plethora of literature on consulting within organizations in general, but less 
available on consulting within the nonprofit sector. The consensus in the literature is that the 
consultants’ role within the nonprofit sector is complex and requires a wide range of skills and 
flexibility (Chapman, 1998; Kibble & Setterbert, 1992; Lukas, 1998; & Bergholz, 1999). All of 
the literature reviewed asserts that consultants working within the nonprofit sector should have 
experience and expertise with nonprofit groups. Additional literature identifies various skills 
such as: sensitivity to group dynamics (Kibble & Setterbert, 1992); well-developed facilitation 
and interpersonal skills (Chapman, 1998); and flexibility to adopt different roles as needed 
(Chapman, 1998) are also necessary for a nonprofit consultant to be successful. 

Consulting Goals within the Nonprofit Sector 

Lukas (1998) describes two goals when consulting with nonprofits 1) the client accomplishes 
their goals and 2) the client increases their capacity to deal with similar issues in the future (also 
supported in Kibbie & Setterbert, 1992). Merron (2005) provides insight on a less tangible goal 
of consulting to nonprofit organizations- knowledge sharing. He notes that in traditional 
consulting strategies “Once the consultant leaves, the client organization will not have more 
knowledge than it had before, because knowledge- the consultant’s stock in trade- cannot be 
given away” (p.7). “Since the knowledge behind that information is rarely transferred, it is never 
truly owned by the client organization” (p.7). It is important to attend to this, since the focus of 
this study was to determine how consultants can work better with nonprofit organizations to 
build capacity, to help them learn and apply the “skills or processes to deal more effectively with 
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future challenges as they emerge and to make appropriate decisions about seeking outside help 
with needed” (Lukas, 1998, p. 5). 

Consulting Strategies within the Nonprofit Sector 

As stated previously, there are not many strategies on best practices consulting within the 
nonprofit sector (Kibbie & Setterbert, 1992). However, in 2007, Ramos developed a case study 
that demonstrates the application of organizational change strategies frequently employed in for- 
profit settings being used to enhance the climate, management, and operations of a nonprofit 
human service agency (p.52). This case study revealed evidence that some consulting strategies 
used in the for-profit sector can be useful in the nonprofit sector as well. A few of these for-profit 
consulting strategies are presented below. 

From a purely business perspective, Pacelli (2005) noted characteristics of a “pragmatic” 
consultant that leads to an effective consultancy: 

• Be an active listener and ask questions to get an understanding of the client’s issues 

• Be concise in presenting information to the client 

• Offer suggestions on how to solve problems rather than focusing on theory 

• Build relationships with the client’s interests in mind rather than your bottom line 

• Tell the client “I don’t know” and then get back to the client at a later time with the 
information. 

When studying change in a human service agency, Ramos (2007) claimed that “consultants 
can help to legitimize and affirm the existence and current state of the organization. Consultants 
can help to assess, address, resolve, and normalize problems” (p.42). He also offered a 
consulting approach that includes the following suggestions and tips: 

• Successful start-up activities lay the foundation for a successful consultation 

• Organizational consultation is a dynamic and fragile process 

• Interviews are ideal for developing rapport between the consultant and members of the 
organization and assessing organizational issues 

• Action planning is necessary to move the organization from a present/problem focus to a 
future/solution focus 
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• A strong relationship with senior executives and their full commitment is essential for 
overcoming obstacles and sustaining a consultation to completion 

Merron introduced another consulting strategy, “masterful consulting” that aligned with a 
nonprofit culture in 2005. A “masterful consulting” approach is based on three strategies (1) 
develop a client-centered partnership, (2) share knowledge openly and freely, and (3) see [the 
consultant’s] character as a catalyst for transformation and learning. The goal of consulting 
mastery is “to have an impact on the fundamental patterns of the client organization in order to 
produce profound and deep change” (p.l 1). 

Finally, Bergholz (1999) offers a practical four-step approach to consulting specifically 
within the nonprofit sector: (1) plan on the work taking 30-50% longer; (2) choose methodology 
that allows for influence from history, emotions, and relationship maintenance; (3) invest more 
time understanding the mission, goals, passions, history, and relationships of the organization; 
and (4) embrace frustration. 

Organizational Readiness and Nonprofits 

The research on readiness for organizational change efforts affirm that conducting an 
assessment of an organization’s readiness for change is an important factor in the success or 
failure of planned change initiatives. The research revealed two areas of assessment that are 
necessary to examine when considering readiness- the organization and the people within the 
organization. 

Pellettiere in both his dissertation study (2005) and more recent published literature (2006) 
was interested in developing an integrated approach for assessing an organization’s readiness to 
engage in a planned change initiative. He was not only interested in the organization’s readiness 
but also the risk to the organization regarding the change effort. The study included a 
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questionnaire as well as interviews and probed into three key areas: Policies and Practices; 
Vision, Mission and Core Values; and Strength and Future Vision. He focused on two 
hypotheses: (1) an organization’s determination of its readiness for change is based on the 
organization’s climate and organizational culture and; (2) organizational readiness for change 
compared to the type of planned change will indicate the organization’s risk to implement the 
change initiative. He research supported both of his hypotheses. 

Smith (2005) stated that people are the most important factor in any type of change, and 
whether or not individuals are prepared and involved in the change effort will affect its success. 
Smith asserts three key steps that are necessary in a change effort: creating a sense of need and 
urgency for change; communicating the change message and ensuring participation and 
involvement in the change process; and providing anchoring points and a base for the 
achievement of change. 

Eby, Adams, Russell, and Gaby (2000) further explore the influence people have on a change 
effort. Eby et al. conducted a study to examine the variables related to employee perceptions of 
organizational readiness for a company who was in the process of transitioning to work-based 
teams in a national sales organization. They studied the following variables: individual attitudes 
and preferences; work group and job attitudes; and contextual variables. Their findings supported 
the following six hypotheses and did not support three. They found: 

• Preference for working in teams was positively related to perceived organizational 
readiness for change. 

• Perceived organizational support was positively related to perceived organizational 
readiness for change. 

• Trust in peers was positively related to perceived organizational readiness for change. 

• Participation at work was positively related to perceived organizational readiness for 
change. 

• Elexible policies and procedures were positively related to perceived organizational 
readiness for change. 
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• Logistics and systems support was positively related to perceived organizational 
readiness for change. 

As further research, the authors suggest the need to gain a deeper understanding of the 
contributing factors that lead to an effective change effort. The implication of this research 
supports the notion that assessing organizational readiness within the nonprofit sector is a critical 
first step to ensuring a successful consulting engagement. 

Capacity Building and Effectiveness in Nonprofits 

Organizational Effectiveness 

Cummings & Worley (2005) define organization effectiveness as “an overall term that refers 

to the outputs of organization strategy and design” that can include “financial performance, such 

as profits and costs; stakeholder satisfaction, such as employee and customer satisfaction; and 

measures of internal productivity; such as cycle times” (p. 667). Schmid (2002) defines 

effectiveness as “the extent of worker and client satisfaction and adaptation, as well as the 

response to the clients’ needs” (p.378). Schmid further argues that it is difficult to measure 

nonprofit effectiveness because they are “largely perceived as lacking reliable and valid 

indicators of effectiveness”, and they are “characterized by ambiguous organizational goals” (p. 

378). Light (2004) cites Daniel Forbes discussing organizational effectiveness. Forbes states, 

“Organizational effectiveness remains both a powerful and problematic concept for 
researchers: powerful because it can be an essential tool for evaluating and improving the 
work of organizations but problematic because it means different things to different people” 
(p. 46). 

The literature on organizational effectiveness is vast; however less is available on the 
effectiveness of nonprofit organizations. More of the resources on effectiveness and nonprofit 
organizations are written within the context of capacity building. For this study, the term 
capacity building was used synonymously with organizational effectiveness. 
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Capacity Building 


The most basic definition for capacity building is “any effort to increase, replenish, or 
improve an organization’s capacity” (Light, 2004, p.53). Light describes the theory behind 
capacity building, 

“Capacity building is designed to change some aspect of an organization’s existing 
environment, internal structure, leadership, and management systems, which, in turn, should 
improve employee morale, expertise, productivity, efficiency, and so forth, which should 
strengthen an organization’s capacity to do its work, which should increase organizational 
performance” (p.46). 

Marshall (2005) provides an in depth explanation of the need for capacity building within the 
nonprofit sector. “The most commonly recognized force behind the drive for capacity building in 
nonprofits is the need for the nonprofits to prove that what they do is effective and has a positive 
impact on society. Nonprofits must be accountable for the use of the public and private funds 
they receive to do their good work” (p. 6). Her research on capacity building using a virtual 
learning model suggested that it might be possible to “remove the need for ‘experts’ as the driver 
of capacity building, and empower nonprofits to create their own learning communities within 
their own organizations and among themselves, tapping experts as needed” 
( http://capbuilders.org/html/articles/article_virtual.htm ). 

Similarly, Light (2004) discovered several factors that influence success in capacity building: 

• The amount of money spent on a capacity building effort does not necessarily predict 
success but adequate funding is a strong predictor of success. 

• “Capacity building is not a luxury when it is designed to meet expanding need” (p. 121). 

• A commitment to measuring capacity is essential to a successful capacity building effort. 

• The organization’s past experience with capacity building “clearly affects future success” 

(p.122). 


Literature Summary 
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A review of the literature found that nonprofit organizations have a history greatly influenced 
by the politics and culture of the time. The historical context within which nonprofits were 
developed may have contributed to the complex structure and culture of these organizations. The 
literature also reveals that nonprofit organizations who are thriving in the changing environment 
are also seeking the skills of a consultant. Although no one consulting strategy has been 
developed for working with the nonprofit sector, the literature suggests that certain practices can 
be useful for working with nonprofits. 

Moreover, the literature supports the need for capacity building within the nonprofit sector. 
Herman & Renz (2004) affirm “[organization] practices are effective because of their value 
within the context of the organization and to the extent they work together” (p.702). Light (2004) 
further explains that nonprofits do not spend enough time “doing the kind of continuous 
improvement that prevents crises and emergencies in the first place. Although there is no single 
pathway to organizational excellence, nonprofits appear to do best when they get into the 
capacity-building habit, which in turn builds the organizational infrastructure for monitoring 
each successive effort” (p. 175). Lastly, Kibble & Setterbert (1992) confirm the goal of 
consulting with nonprofits is to build “long-term strength so that [the organization] can begin to 
anticipate and handle inevitable crises” (p. 28). This study explored the ways in which 
consultants can work with nonprofit organizations to build capacity and as a result increase 
effectiveness, ultimately teaching them how to be self-sufficient. The findings of this study add 
to the nascent literature on the topic. 
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Chapter 3: Methodology 

The topic of exploring how consultants can train nonprofit organizations to be self-sufficient 
was studied using a grounded theory approach, a qualitative method of research (Barker, 

Pistrang, & Elliott, 2002). This method was appropriate for this study which focused on gaining 
a deeper understanding of the ways in which organization development consultants can work 
more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity. This is an emerging 
research area where applying a grounded theory methodology not only provides rich descriptions 
but also allowed the researcher flexibility to obtain additional data as necessary to develop the 
theory. (Barker et.al, 2002). 

Sample 

The sample consisted of three consultants who have worked with nonprofit organizations in a 
consulting capacity, and three executive directors of the organizations who participated in the 
consultancy under the Kellogg Foundation Transforming Philanthropy (TP) Project grant. The 
criteria for the participants included: the consultants must have had experience working with 
nonprofit, 501(c)3 organizations; the executive directors must have worked in a 501(c)3 
nonprofit organization and have direct experience working with an organization development 
consultant. Consultants and executive directors who have been involved in the Transforming 
Philanthropy Project were invited to participate in the study. The researcher was able to contact 
the potential participants through an existing relationship with the National Community 
Development Institute (NCDI), the intermediary consulting firm that managed the Kellogg 
Transforming Philanthropy Project. All participants in the sample met the eligibility criteria for 
this study because they had to meet more stringent criteria to participate in the original TP 
Project. 
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Data Collection 


The qualitative researeh design eonsisted of a formal semi-struetured interview proeess in 
which the researcher asked the six selected participants (three consultants and three executive 
directors) to answer certain pre-defmed questions, along with possible follow-up and clarifying 
questions that arose as the information from the participant unfolded. 

Interviews 

Participants were interviewed individually via phone. Each interview was recorded in its 
entirety, with the permission of the participant, and was transcribed by the researcher. The 
researcher reviewed the data, developed codes, and identified emerging themes and relevant 
categories. Data was compared and contrasted and conclusions were drawn. 

Each participant was interviewed once, and no follow up phone calls were necessary, 
although the researcher followed up via e-mail with select participants for clarification or 
expansion of a thought or view expressed by the participant. All questions were open-ended and 
were asked in a non-leading, neutral manner that allowed the participants to express themselves 
in their own words. Participant questions are listed below. 

Interview Questions 

The general topic is highlighted and the questions associated with that section are numbered. 
Additional questions were asked, depending on the participants’ responses. 

Consultant Questions 

Tell me about how you experience the nonprofit organizational culture. 

1. What is unique about the nonprofit organizational culture? 

2. What would you say are a few of the main characteristics of the nonprofit culture? 
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3. Does the nonprofit culture affect your consultant approach? If so, please provide 
examples of how the culture impacts your work. 

4. Does the nonprofit culture impact their ability to build internal capacity? If so, please 
provide examples of how you have experienced this in your work. 

Tell me about what you experience as the consulting needs of nonprofit organizations. 

5. What are the main reasons you have been requested to work with nonprofit 
organizations? 

6. In your experience, what are the main roles you have taken on when working with 
nonprofit organizations? 

Tell me about your experience in sharing knowledge and transferring skills within the 
nonprofit sector. 

7. In what ways have you taught nonprofit executives/employees the necessary skills to 
address organizational issues on their own? 

8. Are there particular characteristics of a nonprofit organization that increase the likelihood 
of effective skills transfer? If so, what are those characteristics? 

9. What do you experience as the greatest barriers to teaching nonprofit 
executives/employees the necessary skills to address organizational issues on their own? 

10. What type of consulting approach would best address those barriers? 

11. How have you measured skills and knowledge transfer in your work with nonprofit 
organizations? 

Tell me about how you define a successful consulting relationship within the nonprofit 
sector. 
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12. Is there anything else you would like to share about the ways in which consultants can 
work more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity to address 
organization development issues without the assistance of a consultant? 

Miscellaneous 

13. How many nonprofit organizations have you consulted with? 

14. Do you have a particular area of expertise? 

Executive Director Questions 

Tell me about what you experience as the nonprofit organizational culture. 

1. What would you say are a few of the main characteristics of your organization’s culture? 

2. In what ways, if any, does your organization’s culture impact how effectively you work 
with a consultant? 

3. What is your experience with developing or adopting a culture of development, learning, 
and capacity building? 

Tell me about your experience working with an organization development consultant. 

4. What are the main reasons you have sough the assistance of a consultant to work with 
your organization? 

5. What role(s) did you expect the consultant to take on for your organization? 

6. What role(s) did you expect the organization to play in the consulting relationship? 

7. In your experience what is the best way for your organization to gain the knowledge and 
skills necessary to address organizational development issues without the assistance of a 
consultant? 
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8. What type of skills and knowledge have you gained from working with consultants in the 
past? 

9. Are there particular characteristics of your organization that would increase the 
likelihood of effective skills transfer? If so, what are those characteristics? 

10. What do you experience as the greatest barriers to learning the necessary skills to address 
organizational issues on your own? 

11. What can consultants do, if anything, to address those barriers? 

12. How do you measure the skills and knowledge you gain from working with consultants? 

Tell me about how you define success when working with a consultant. 

13. Is there anything else you would like to share about the ways in which consultants can 
work more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity to address 
organization development issues without the assistance of a consultant? 

Miscellaneous 

14. How many consultants have you engaged to work with your organization? 

15. How would you determine whether or not to seek the assistance of a consultant or utilize 
your organization’s internal capacity to address future organizational development areas? 

In the interviews, the participants were asked to describe their experience either consulting to 
nonprofit organizations or working with a consultant. They were asked to focus on the ways in 
which their relationships could be more effective. The participants were asked to give examples 
of their experience to provide insight into the ways in which consultants can more effectively 
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transfer skills and share knowledge with nonprofit organizations. The research was open to all 
potential outcomes in order to gain a deeper understanding of this phenomenon. 

Each interview was recorded and transcribed by the researcher. 

Site 

The site for this study was at a location suitable for the participant; all participants chose to 
participate via telephone with the participant and the researcher in their respective offices or 
homes. 

Data Analysis 

This was an exploratory study. Data from interview transcriptions was categorized and 
coded. The researcher paid particular attention to themes that emerged, and applied additional 
codes and categories accordingly, where applicable. 

To begin, one interview was conducted. It was analyzed to determine what questions should 
be added or revised for the remaining interviewees, e.g. whether or not the questions were 
understandable, and received relevant responses, and whether additional questions were needed 
to improve the data. 

Each interview was analyzed separately. Upon completion of all six interviews, the data was 
cross-analyzed based on the consultant perspective and the executive director perspective. 
Similarities and differences were noted for each group. Patterns were coded (using open coding) 
to identify common themes. When information was in response to probing questions outside the 
standard questions, the researcher indicated that in the analysis. 

Participant characteristics were described, and quotes taken from the interviews were applied 
to illustrate common themes and responses. 

Participant Introduction to Project/Invitation to Participate 
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Participants were selected from those consultants and executive directors who participated in 
the Transforming Philanthropy Project. A total of six executive directors and eight consultants 
were eligible for participation in the study; individuals who had the availability and interest to 
participate in the study were confirmed during the confirmation process. If more than three 
consultants and three executive directors show interest, the researcher may increase the sample 
size or give priority to those consultants and executive directors who have had multiple 
experiences in a consulting relationship. Participants were invited to participate in the proposed 
study via email invitation: 

1. After identifying the potential list of participants, an individual email was sent to each 
potential participant (see Appendix A). Candidates were invited to respond to me directly, via 
email or telephone, if they choose to participate. 

2. Participants who respond affirmatively to the invitation to participate were contacted 
by the researcher directly, via phone or email, to schedule an interview date, time, and location. 
If a phone interview was to be conducted, the researcher would confirm the preferred phone 
number where the participant could be reached. 

Informed Consent 

Human participants were protected in accordance with the ethical standards taken from the 
APA Code of Conduct (1992). A consent form (see Appendix B) emphasizing confidentiality 
was forwarded to the participant for their review, prior to the scheduled date of the interview and 
was discussed in detail prior to the interview. The consent form included a clause explaining that 
participation in the study was voluntary and that participants were free to change their mind at 
any time, even after signing and submitting the consent form. The form confirmed that the 
information provided during participation in the study was confidential and anonymous. 
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Participants who were interviewed by phone were asked to sign and submit the consent form, 
via confidential fax or U.S. mail, prior to the scheduled date of the interview. At the start of each 
interview via phone, the researcher verified that the participant understood the documents and 
the process. Participants were given time to ask questions regarding the document or the 
process. The researcher assigned pseudonyms (participant numbers) to each participant to insure 
confidentiality and anonymity. All code notes and participant identifications remained 
anonymous. 

Data was stored in a secured, confidential location, accessible only by the researcher. All 
tapes of interviews were destroyed upon completion of the final project. 

Debriefing Procedures 

At the conclusion of the study, individual participants were given the opportunity to 
debrief with the researcher. Each participant was given time at the end of their interview session 
to ask questions or express any concerns they may have had. The researcher responded to their 
questions and concerns at that time. If, at any time after the interview, session participants wish 
to address any outstanding issues or questions regarding the interview or final report, they were 
invited to call or email the researcher directly to schedule a follow up session. A summary of 
findings was made available to them, upon request. 

Participants were invited to contact the JFK University Research Coordinator if they had 
questions or requests for additional information regarding this study and the interview process: 
Sharon Mulgrew, M.P.H. - Organizational Psychology Research Coordinator/JFK 
University Email: SAMulgrew@aol.com Telephone: 510-450-0378 
Researcher Bias 
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The researcher conducting this study had a bias toward the concept of consultant effectiveness 
and nonprofit self-sufficiency, due to personal experience as an organization development 
consultant and a former employee of a nonprofit organization. In addition, the researcher has 
experienced the nonprofit culture and the challenges nonprofit organizations face when trying to 
build internal infrastructure to deal with crises as they arise. The researcher recognized that it is 
in her best interest to remain neutral in order to learn more from other perspectives and remained 
open to all data as it was presented. Due to the criteria of the research method, bias awareness 
was particularly important, and an awareness of that bias was maintained by the researcher. 
Limitations 

The findings of this study were tentative. Although the sample size and procedures for 
participant selection were appropriate for qualitative research, the findings may not support 
generalization for work with all consultants in all nonprofit organizations. 
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Chapter 4: Results 

This study focused on gaining a deeper understanding of the ways in which organization 


development consultants can work more effectively with nonprofits to build their internal 
capacity for self-sufficiency. Given the limited resources available within the sector, this study 
sought to lend insight into the ways eonsultants and/or nonprofit organizations are currently 
supporting self-sufficiency and what they can do differently in the future to ensure that 
nonprofits have the skills and confidence to address organization development initiatives on their 
own. 

During the semi-structured phone interviews, the participants were asked to describe their 
experience either consulting to nonprofit organizations or working with a consultant. They were 
asked to give examples of their experience and to foeus on the ways in which the relationship 
could be more effective. The interviews were recorded, transcribed, analyzed and then coded by 
question and emergent themes. This section will present a table of relevant participant data, an 
overview of each question with an analysis of the data and emergent themes, and finally an 
overall summary of the key findings. 

Participant Data 


Participant 

Position 

Years in 
Position 

Gender 

#of 

Consultants 

or 

Organizations 
Worked With 

PIED 

Executive 

Director 

1.5 years 

Eemale 

5 Consultants 

P2ED 

Interim Executive 
Director 

4 years 

Eemale 

2 Consultants 

P3ED 

Executive 

Director 

30 years 

Male 

Multiple 

Consultants 

P4C 

Consultant 

9 years 

Eemale 

Over 100 
Organizations 
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P5C 

Consultant 

13 years 

Male 

Over 100 
Organizations 

P6C 

Consultant 

14 years 

Eemale 

Over 100 
Organizations 


*Note: Consultants did not necessarily work with 10 organizations per year on extensive contracts but rather 
was exposed to several organizations and minor projects through consulting consortiums. 

Analysis by Question and Emergent Themes 


The following section lists each general question (in bold print) and sub-question (bulleted) 
followed by a brief explanation of what information each question was intended to unearth. That 
explanation is followed by the thematic results that emerged from that particular set of questions. 
It is important to note that all participants were asked the general questions based on their 
particular role, either of consultant or executive director. For the sub-questions, not all 
participants were asked every question, some were only intended for the executive directors and 
some only for the consultants- those questions are denoted by the question number, followed by 
“Both, ED’s only, or Consultant’s Only” [for example, IB-ED’s Only]. 

Question 1: Tell me about what you experience as the nonprofit organizational culture? 
What is unique about the nonprofit organizational culture? 

• 1 A- BOTH: What would you say are a few of the main characteristics of nonprofit or 
your organization’s culture? 

• IB- ED’s Only: In what ways, if any, does your organization’s culture impact how 
effectively you work with a consultant? 

• IB- Consultants Only: Does the nonprofit culture affect your consultant approach? If so, 
please provide examples of how the culture impacts your work. 

• 1C- ED’s Only: What is your experience with developing or adopting a culture of 
development, learning, and capacity building? 
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• 1C- Consultants Only: Does the culture of nonprofit organizations impact their ability to 

build internal capacity? If so, please provide examples of how you have experienced this 
in your work. 

These questions sought to discover similarities or differences among nonprofit culture and 
whether or not certain characteristics could be generalized across the sector. They also meant to 
begin to unlock the various ways specific cultural characteristics help or hinder the impact a 
consultant has working with nonprofit organizations. The following themes emerged from Ql. 

Theme: When questioned about the nonprofit organizational culture, both executive directors 
and consultants agreed that it was difficult to generalize for all nonprofit organizations. There 
appear to be various types of nonprofit cultures yet there are a few characteristics that are 
shared among the sector including: being committed to a specific issue, having a shared 
decision-making process, and having a short-term, crisis driven, reactive approach to operating. 

Several participants referred to the different types of nonprofit cultures as being “diverse.” 
PIED stated: “there’s no way to say that the nonprofit sector has one particular organizational 
culture.” P5C agreed: “it’s not homogeneous.” 

Commitment to a Specific Issue 

Although participants noted it was difficult to generalize the characteristics that were 
common to the sector, several shared attributes surfaced when participants were asked to 
describe their particular organization. PIED said they were a small grassroots organization that 
was committed to the issue of social justice. Similarly, P2ED was also committed to social 
justice calling it the “common thread” within the organization. P4C shared: “people seem to get 
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into it [the nonprofit organization] because they care about the people or they’ve been impacted 
by whatever the issue is.” 

Shared Decision-Making Process 

Another shared characteristic that emerged was the shared decision-making processes. While 
the executive directors talked about this attribute as a positive way of functioning, the 
consultants shared the potential difficulties associated with this approach. P2ED stated: “we have 
a circle of decision making, instead of a typical hierarchy.. .everyone is of equal importance and 
everyone’s voice is heard. ... it’s the first time in many instances where people feel like, ‘hey, 
you know, what I say means something,’ they may not agree with me but at least they gave me 
the respect of listening to me and actually discussing it and to fully understand what it was I was 
trying to say. That I think says a heck of a lot about the culture that we deal with.” Conversely 
P6C discussed the culture of decision making saying: “it really does tend to be a more consensus 
driven, in terms of how decisions are made and so how that impacts consulting with them is that 
you’ve got to fold in a lot more process.” 

Short-term. Crisis driven. Reactive Approach to Operating 

One final area of commonality among the sector was that it tends to address organizational 
issues in a short-term, crisis driven, reactive approach. P3ED described one such organization as 
“very short-term oriented, always strapped for funding, almost totally reactive without clear 
ideas and structures to acquire more long-term change.” While the consultants agreed that this is 
a shared characteristic of the nonprofits they have worked with, they also indicated that this crisis 
driven orientation may have external factors that influence the culture. P4C identified the 
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constituency as being crisis driven and this caused the organization to also be crisis driven and 
unable to do long term planning. P6C also noted that the funding structure of competing for a 
pool of money, relying on donations and in-kind contributions to support operations and services 
was an “extrinsic force that influences the culture,” driving organizations to have “less rigor, less 
analytics, [and be] less proactive, [and] more reactive.” Since nonprofit organizations ebb and 
flow with the tide of resources available to them, it is not uncommon for them to operate in 
survival mode when resources are minimal and to stay in that state until new funding becomes 
available thus causing them to appear reactive and less rigorous about planning. 

Theme: Organizations tend to address the community’s primary needs first, and then assist the 
community to become self-sufficient. The way the organizations approach their communities is 
the same approach consultant’s use during the consulting engagement. 

One executive director, P2ED, described her experience working with a consultant on a 
project focused on transforming philanthropy. In her description, she conveyed that the 
organization ultimately wanted to “help people [the community they serve] regain some of the 
hopefulness” they had lost. After going through a process with their consultant, the organization 
discovered that in order for their group to address the larger goal of restoring hopefulness to the 
community, they had to identify “some of the things that [they] can naturally do when the 
neighborhood gets burned out or flooded” and “try to help them out the best [they] can.” Another 
executive director, P3ED explicitly stated: “The grassroots organizations... respond to 
immediate needs in the community and aren’t as concerned whether they have the money to do 
what needs to be done. If something comes up they’re more likely to do it without the money.” 
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Consultants approach the needs of the organizations the same way organizations approach the 
needs of their communities. P4C described the engagement by saying: “we’re really trying to 
help nonprofits look at self-sufficiency and independence, which in many cases is what the 
population that they’re serving needs anyway. So they can sort of, I’ll paraphrase Gandhi, they 
can ‘model the change that they want to see in their community’ and it can have a really positive 
exponential effeet.” She reports that she must go into the organization and address the presenting 
problem while “exeavating” the real problem and then present the real problem to the 
organization in a way that they ean “digest and aecept.” 

Theme: Early relationship building between nonprofits and consultants is a key factor in self- 
sufficiency especially during the contracting phase of the consulting process. 

PIED and P2ED spoke about the added value of establishing a long-term relationship with a 
consultant who understands their organization and has taken the time to get to know what then- 
organization is about. Yet, P3ED claimed that most consultant relationships don’t make a lot of 
difference. He further explained: “the reasons organizations enter into them [eonsulting 
relationships] aren’t neeessarily beeause there’s a strong eommitment to transformation. There 
are usually other pressures and values that drive the relationship sueh as meeting the 
requirements of a grant or attempting to make the organization look better to funders by 
engaging a consultant.” In support of the importance of early relationship building, he said: 
“whatever [the] motivation is, if the will is not there to really make a commitment to that 
relationship, whieh also means a eommitment to the learning process, then it’s not going to make 
much difference.” P3ED stressed that the motivation for building the relationship should be the 
“WIEE” to commit to “authentic transformation” utilizing the experience of a consultant. 
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01 Summary 


The culture of the nonprofit sector is alike yet different in many ways. Each nonprofit 
organization is unique in that they have individual missions, visions, and values. Across the 
sector, one will notice overall that nonprofits are committed to a specific issue; they often 
embrace shared decision making; are greatly impacted by the way they receive and allocate 
finances; they focus on meeting immediate needs first before supporting self-sufficiency; and 
they rely on building strong relationships to achieve their goals. Consultants and executive 
directors are in agreement that the nonprofit culture varies yet there are shared characteristics 
across the sector. 

Question 2: Tell me about your experience working with an organization development 
consultant? ED’s Only or Tell me about what you experience as the consulting needs of 
nonprofit organizations? Consultants Only 

• 2A- BOTH: What are the main reasons you have sought the assistance of a consultant to 
work with your organization? Or what are the main reasons you have been requested to 
work with nonprofit organizations? 

• 2B- BOTH: What role(s) did you expect the consultant to take on for your organization? 
Or In your experience, what are the main roles you have taken on when working with 
nonprofit organizations? 

• 2C- ED’s Only: What role(s) did you expect the organization to play in the consulting 
relationship? 

These questions were intended to provide information about consulting needs within the 

nonprofit sector and accountability for effectiveness. They were also intended to identify the gap 
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between expected roles and assumed roles of both nonprofits and consultants. One theme 
emerged from Q2. 

Theme: Coaching, Facilitating, Networking, and Providing Resources were the roles most 
needed and used in interventions, not traditional consulting. 

All six participants identified coaching, facilitating, networking, and providing resources as 
the roles most needed and most utilized in a consulting engagement. Some participants were 
more explicit in describing these roles than others. 

Coach 

P3ED offered nine roles that consultants can take on within an organization and he identified 
coaching as number one or “one of the best areas where nonprofits need consultant work.” The 
consultants were a bit more explicit in their definitions of how the coaching role plays out within 
the engagement stating: “I define coaching as the organization knows what it wants, they just 
don’t know how to get there and that they just need a little fire or discipline or.. .they just need 
help moving from where they are to where they want to be (P5C).” When P2ED was asked 
directly about what she thought of a consultant as a coach, she concurred: “That’s really what I 
think of a consultant, as someone to teach us and facilitate us through that process so that 
whenever they’re gone, we can apply what we’ve learned.” 

Eacilitator 

Another role that emerged from the data is the role of facilitator; either of a process or an 
experience that impacts an organization’s motivation or ability to be self-sufficient. Consultants 
P4C and P6C said they have been called in to facilitate a meeting, retreat or to lead a process 
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where they were either an objective observer or someone to reflect back to the organization. One 
ED, PIED defined the basic facilitator role as: “All they [the consultants] do is help set up the 
agenda so that they have a sense of what the goals are and then they do their thing and then they 
leave.” Another ED, P3ED explained in more detail a deeper level of how a consultant can 
facilitate a process. He stated: “one of the main functions of a consultant is to help identify 
what’s going on in organization that’s implicit and how to help make that explicit.. .both the 
positive and the negative attributes of the organization.” furthermore, P2ED asserted that 
without the help of a consultant as a facilitator: “I don’t that that we would have gotten anywhere 
close to where we are.” 

Help Establish Networks 

Consultants were also useful in a consulting engagement when they were helping 
organizations establish networks. P2ED spoke of the networking role in this way, “...our 
consultant, blazoned a trail, she was aware of a lot of the issues that we had, our concerns, our 
challenges that we had and she directed us to things that were exactly what we said were 
challenges and set up a beautiful collaboration...” P3ED referred to networking in this way: “one 
of the best things consultants do for us, whether I pay them or not, they help link me with other 
projects that are similar to ours.. .in areas where we want to develop new projects.” P5C stated: 
“Sometimes it is about connecting them to other people- connecting them to like minded groups 
or organizations that may help them build capacity in ways that we can’t or compliment what we 
do.” 

Provide Resources 
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Finally, consultants were useful in a consulting engagement when they provided needed 
resources. P5C described this role stating: “...they’ve [the organization] got a question or 
problem that they want somebody else to be resourceful in helping them find the solution; they 
may not know what they need to do and that’s where we try to help them find the answers. 

02 Summary 

Consultants are expected to wear multiple hats and often constantly move through many roles 
within a consulting relationship. Most often consultants act as a coach, guiding and supporting 
nonprofits through a process. Consultants also function as facilitators of experiences and 
cultivators of relationships by providing links to various resources, opening doors to establish 
networks, and making referrals. Acting as coach, facilitator, and relationship builder reflects 
more of a collaborative consulting approach versus a traditional “expert” or “pair of hands” 
consulting role. Although this collaborative consulting approach is not exclusive to the nonprofit 
sector, it appears to be a key factor in cultivating self-sufficiency and capacity building. 
Executive directors and consultants were in alignment about what role(s) the consultant was 
expected to take on and what role(s) they actually did assume. 

Question 3: In your experience what is the best way for your organization to gain the 
knowledge and skills necessary to address organizational development issues without the 
assistance of a consultant? Or In your experience what is the best way to share knowledge 
and transfer skills within the nonprofit sector? 
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• 3A- BOTH: What type of skills and knowledge have you gained from working with 
consultants in the past? Or In what ways have you taught nonprofit executives/employees 
the necessary skills to address organizational issues on their own? 

• 3B- BOTH: Are there particular characteristics of your organization that would increase 
the hkehhood of effective skills transfer? If so, what are those characteristics? What can 
consultants do, if anything, to address those barriers? Or Are there particular 
characteristics of a nonprofit organization that increase the likelihood of effective skills 
transfer? If so, what are those characteristics? 

• 3C- BOTH: What do you experience as the greatest barriers to learning the necessary 
skills to address organizational issues on your own? Or What do you experience as the 
greatest barriers to teaching nonprofit executives/employees the necessary skills to 
address organizational issues on their own? 

• 3D-BOTH- How do you measure the skills and knowledge you gain from working with 
consultants? Or How have you measured skills and knowledge transfer in your work with 
nonprofit organizations? 

• 3E-Consultants Only: What type of consulting approach would best address those 
barriers? 

These questions were the core of this thesis study and were meant to illuminate the key to 
skill or knowledge transfer within a consulting engagement. They also aimed to determine 
whether or not skill transfer was based solely on individual organizational culture or general 
sector characteristics. The following themes emerged from Q3. 
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Theme: Skill transfer within the consulting relationship is most effective when nonprofits are 
able to experience and document the process. 

Executive directors and consultants report the best method for learning and skills transfer was 
engaging in the consultation “process” and documenting that process. P2ED said their consultant 
took them to fashion shows, secret shopping, and to other textile shops saying that they “walked 
out that whole process together” and as a result they were more comfortable engaging in similar 
activities on their own if they had to. PIED spoke to the benefit of having the consultant 
document the process of their learning so that the organization can have it available to them at a 
later date: “[the organization] can pick up a very brief document that says that’s what they did, 
that’s how they got to this place.” This helps to create what P6C described as “institutional 
knowledge.” In a similar way, the consultants also agreed that experiencing the process is the 
key to skill transfer. Each of them said in their own words that exposing nonprofits to the 
process, having them go through the experience, and giving them “some real life, on the ground, 
feet to the dirt experience really makes the difference (P4C).” Additionally, some of the 
consultants spoke to the notion of “handholding” as a tactic that aids in skill transfer. In fact P5C 
said: “I find that the more hand holding you can do up front and also front load the relationship 
and also remind them how much that they already know and remind them that they’re all able to 
learn on their own; if you frontload a lot of that stuff then you don’t end up with a dependency 
model.” Executive Directors and consultants agreed that experiential learning is a key 
component in building capacity and fostering self-sufficiency. 
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Theme: Skill transfer is measured by obtaining anecdotal evidence that the organization has 
applied what they have learned. This insight is usually gained through the long-term quality 
relationships established between nonprofits and consultants. 

Executive directors and consultants both rely on long-term established relationships to 
measure effectiveness and skill transfer. Executive directors mentioned that establishing quality 
relationships is necessary for doing the work (PIED) and that returns are greater when they seek 
out the assistance of someone with more expertise (P2ED). Consultants agreed: “if you’re in a 
long term relationship then you get to see that people are actually applying some of these skills 
(P4C).” “If they [organizations] are using the skills they wanted and they’re not calling you to 
come do it again, then that’s a positive thing (P5C).” If they [organizations] are able to adapt 
what you recommended so that it reflects their culture and “it’s not the consultants’ plan, that’s 
awesome (P6C).” Many consultants noted that it is through these long term relationships that 
they are able to hear the stories of success over time. 

Theme: The greatest barriers to an effective consulting relationship are lack of appropriate 
resources and a lack of organizational awareness or motivation to engage in long-term 
change. These barriers are best addressed by assessing and determining organizational 
readiness to work with a consultant. 

Eack of Resources 

Some but not all participants indicated that a lack of resources was a barrier to an effective 
consultancy. PIED spoke about being under resourced and that no amount of consulting or 
capacity building will address that external barrier. 
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A lack of organizational awareness or motivation to engage in long-term change 

Another executive director, P3ED, spoke about the lack of appropriate motivation as the greatest 
barrier to an effective consultancy. He said “skill level of the ED is secondary to the motivation 
of why this relationship is being established and what’s driving it, internally and externally. To 
me it works best when there is a significant internal drive, not only within the ED but within the 
organizational staff and members of the Board.” 

Assessing and Determining Organizational Readiness 

All three consultants agreed that establishing a level of readiness to work on an initiative is 
the best way to address organizational barriers. P4C said: “I think it’s really important to do an 
accurate assessment going in... taking the time to assess what their needs are and to have a real 
world sense of what’s going on and what’s necessary.” She concludes that doing this up front 
saves time and resources. Similarly, P5C and P6C support the notion of assessing readiness 
including exploring an organization’s commitment to working with a consultant and their 
willingness to address hard issues. All participants recognized there are various barriers that 
impact an effective consulting relationship including the availability of resources such as time, 
money, and staff; it appears that the most effective way to address these challenges is to discuss 
them up front and be willing to walk away from an engagement if the organization is not deemed 
“ready.” Though the consultants did not have a shared idea of what readiness looks like nor an 
effective assessment tool that measures readiness, they concurred that conducting some kind of 
an assessment is better than nothing at all. 

Q3 Summary 
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In any consulting relationship, measuring skill transfer is difficult unless one has an 
established long-term relationship where change or the development of skills can be measured 
over time. This study found the best way to effectively transfer knowledge and/or skills from a 
consultant to an organization during a consultancy is through experiential learning. Though the 
long-term positive effects of going through a consulting process cannot easily be measured 
quantitatively, eonsultants have gathered this evidence through participant stories. 

The ability to effectively share knowledge and capitalize on the experiential learning process 
is based largely on tackling the challenges of limited resources and lack of motivation early on 
through conducting a realistic evaluation of these resources and motivating factors. Executive 
directors and consultants are in accord on the best way to share knowledge and transfer skills. 
They also agree that assessing readiness and asking/answering tough questions is both valuable 
and crucial. 

Question 4: Tell me about how you define success when working with a consultant. Or, Tell 
me about how you define a successful consulting relationship within the nonprofit sector? 

This question merely sought to identify definitions of sueeess, compare similarities and 
differences and to identify characteristics that form a successful consulting engagement. Two 
themes emerged from Q4. 

Theme: When asked about definitions of success within a consulting relationship, most 
participants identified indicators of success in the following order: meeting objectives, being 
paid or the ability to pay for the work, establishing strong relationships, the organizations ability 
to learn a process and continue the work, and lastly a shift in behavior and/or/thinking within 
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the organization and in the community. One executive director, P3ED, differentiated these 
indicators as success versus effectiveness and noted there is a difference between success and 
effectiveness in a consulting relationship. 

Success 

According to P3ED, success is “the accomplishment of tasks” or what is produced as a result 
of the consulting engagement, the outcome. Although not specifically stated, this definition of 
success is further evidenced by PIED and P6C referring to success as meeting the scope of work 
or meeting objectives. Still another indicator of success as described by participants P2ED, P4C, 
and P5C was the ability of the organization to pay for the work done or getting paid on time and 
getting referrals. Each of these indicators, as defined by P3ED, are indicators of success. 

Effectiveness 

Alternatively, effectiveness refers to “how we represent ourselves, which includes how we’re 
organized and how we relate within the organization.” “Effectiveness is about process (P3ED).” 
Elsing this definition of effectiveness, many of the other participants identified indicators of 
effectiveness: “when some sort of shift happens organizationally that was the result of the 
consultancy (PIED)”; “we learn the process and feel confident in the organization’s ability to 
walk it out (P2ED)”; or “I am being an effective consultant if the nonprofit feels like they’re 
doing better work in [their] communities (P5C).” It appears to be pertinent to differentiate 
between success and effectiveness because success is merely meeting objectives while 
effectiveness relates more closely to building capacity and establishing self-sufficiency. 
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Like the exeeutive directors, each of the consultants alluded to indicators of effectiveness as 
well. When P4C was talking about capacity building and organizations being self sufficient, she 
said: “their [the organization’s] implicit goal should be to work themselves out of a job and the 
same is true of consultants” thus inferring that a consultant is effective if their services are no 
longer needed. When P6C was asked directly about whether or not there is a difference between 
effectiveness and success, initially she responded no and then described a consultant who worked 
with an organization on a strategic plan but was not an effective consultant. She explained: “the 
reason why I say yes those things are different is because obviously you can be successful as a 
consulting practice and get business and be around for a long time but the effectiveness, and I 
measure effectiveness as the impact on the organization, is not necessarily there.” Ultimately, 
participants concur there is a difference between success and effectiveness in a consulting 
relationship. 

Theme: The tools most often used to measure success and effectiveness were evaluations, 
surveys and anecdotal stories gathered as a result of long-term established relationships among 
consultants and executive directors. 

Consultants measured elements of success through the use of evaluations and surveys. P4C 
noted she uses an evaluation form immediately to measure how “happy” the client was with the 
intervention and P6C said she conducts a survey six months to a year after the engagement to see 
if the organization has implemented any of the recommendations. To measure the qualitative 
factors or the long term change and effectiveness, consultants and executive directors alike rely 
on the long term established relationship they have developed. P2ED described this best when 
she exclaimed: “we have established a relationship with the consultant and so I check in with her 
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periodically. It’s not so much ‘mommy what do I do next’, it’s kind of like, ‘mommy guess 
what, we’ve done this and this is where were going with it.’ She’s family now so we keep her 
apprised of where we’re going and we share our successes with her.” This is how consultants 
acquire the anecdotal stories they use to measure their effectiveness. 

04 Summary 

Though only one participant actually differentiated between success and effectiveness, all of 
the participants’ comments support this notion. Success relates to outcomes while effectiveness 
speaks to long-term behavioral changes and learning. The tools most often used to measure 
success and effectiveness were surveys, evaluations and anecdotal stories. Both executive 
directors and consultants defined a positive consultancy first by meeting outcomes or pay, which 
are factors of “success,” and secondly by longer term changes within the organization and the 
community, factors of “effectiveness.” This ordering of responses may indicate that both 
executive directors and consultants are most concerned about having a successful consulting 
relationship; which can be measured and controlled, and less focused on having an effective 
consulting relationship; which is harder to measure and more difficult to control. Question 5: Is 
there anything else you would like to share about the ways in which consultants can work 
more effectively with nonprofit organizations to huild internal capacity to address 
organization development issues without the assistance of a consultant? 

• 5A-ED’s only-How would you determine whether or not to seek the assistance of a 

consultant or utilize your organization’s internal capacity to address future organizational 
development areas? 
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These questions allowed partieipants the opportunity to share their personal thoughts or ideas 
about this topic and to offer suggestions or solutions about how to address the various nuances of 
the nonprofit sector. Two themes emerged from Q5. 

Theme: When participants were asked to share any other ways they believe consultants and 
nonprofit organization’s can work more effectively together, all of them referred to the 

importance of establishing or assessing readiness. 

Often, the effectiveness of a consulting relationship is greatly impacted by the effort put forth 
up front to establish and assess an organization and a consultants’ readiness to work together. As 
PIED stated: “I think for consultants you have to really assess an organization’s capacity to work 
with you.” She elaborates by explaining if an organization is not able to put in the time 
commitment to work with a consultant then the organization will not get anything out of the 
consultancy. P2ED and P5C assert that effectiveness of the consulting relationship begins during 
the selection process. While P2ED refers to being in the right place at the right time to find the 
right person, P5C says: if an organization is unclear about what type of consultant they need to 
work with, she would give the organization some reflective questions to think about before 
deciding on which consultant to choose. These comments infer that some and maybe even a great 
deal of pre-work is necessary in order to get the most out of a consulting relationship. 

Two consultants P4C and P6C offered a different perspective on assessing readiness: one 
determined readiness as the ability to “embrace ambiguity and uncertainty (P4C)”; and the other 
suggested consultants “learn their craft” and nonprofits learn to be “smart consumers”- getting 
educated about how to work with a consultant (P6C). Although the data does not show 
agreement about what “establishing readiness” might look like, it does reveal the importance of 
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assessing and establishing a level of readiness for both consultants and executive directors and 
that this should be done in the early stages of the relationship. 

Theme: Whether or not nonprofits seek the assistance of a consultant is largely based on the 

individual situation, need, and/or opportunity. 

All executive directors agreed that they would seek the outside assistance of a consultant only 
after exploring the specifics of the individual circumstance or need and determining what would 
best meet that need. The executive directors also noted they would take advantage of the services 
of a consultant if a specific opportunity were presented that would support the relationship 
financially. For example, PIED shared: we needed help on our strategic plan and we were just 
lucky enough to be able to use that resource, the Transforming Philanthropy, for our strategic 
plan. Nonprofits may be more inclined to utilize the services of a consultant if affordability or 
finances were not an obstacle. 

05 Summary 

Taking time before a consulting engagement begins to establish readiness to work with a 
consultant and to choose the right consultant for the need was a key factor in how organizations 
and consultants can work more effectively together. Though neither executive directors nor 
consultants speak to an adequate assessment tool that meets both parties’ needs, they did agree 
that an assessment was necessary and not often used. Executive directors reported that they 
would base their decision to work with a consultant on the proposed situation, current 
organizational need, and the practicality of the opportunity. 
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Question 6: How many consultants have you engaged to work with your organization? Or 
How many nonprofit organizations have you consulted with? 

6A-Consultants Only- Do you have a particular area of expertise? 

These questions sought to gather quantitative data about each participant for the participant 
table and to gauge the experience level of each participant. Though these questions primarily 
sought quantitative data, they also garnered qualitative data that was relevant to the study. The 
following themes emerged from Q6. 

Theme: The consultants have built long-term relationships with either the organization itself 
or with individuaTs within the organization. 

At the time of this study, all consultants have worked with over one hundred nonprofits in a 
span of 5-10 years. This is not to say they have worked with ten organizations per year but rather 
that they have been exposed to multiple organizations through various relationships. For 
example, P4C noted: she has been exposed to 3-4 dozen groups through a larger organization she 
has been associated with for the past eight years. In a similar way, for the Transforming 
Philanthropy project, each consultant was assigned to a specific organization yet they worked 
collaboratively with the other consultants and the other organizations to share resources and 
build capacity across the group. 

Both P4C and P5C pointed out that they have developed long- term relationships with 
organizations or with individuals for various reasons. P4C noted: “a couple of organization’s no 
longer exist but the people who I worked with within those organizations I’ve built a relationship 
with and I have actually gotten referrals from, so I would say on the whole there have been long 
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term relationships.” Of the one hundred organizations she has worked with, she has had multiple 
contracts with about seventy-five of them as a result of the long term relationships. P5C noted 
that the relationship changed over time as the organization begins to develop capacity and/or the 
consultant is no longer physically available. He said, “the relationship is there to where they can 
approach me and I can approach them. I’m just not as ‘convenient’... so [if the organization] 
doesn’t need me anymore, if that’s the case, then the relationship changes but it’s still a friendly, 
effective relationship, it’s just different.” Having these long-term, adaptive relationships appears 
to benefit and support the needs of both the organization’s and the consultants. 

Theme: The consultants did not necessarily have one area of expertise but rather their 
experience was based on their individual background and larger content areas such as 
organization development, strategy, and leadership development. 

None of the consultants indicated that they had one specific, focused, area of expertise such as 
grant writing or developing business plans. Instead, each consultant indicated several content 
areas of expertise. For example, P4C said: “organizational development and capacity building 
are probably the broader issues, which then breaks out into training, meeting facilitation, 
strategic planning, staff and board development.” She then called herself “a generalist.” 

Similarly, P5C remarked: “my background is in organizational business development and 
economic development so I get brought in along the lines of helping evaluate, create programs, 
partnerships, and leadership development around business, entrepreneurship, and organizational 
development.” Finally, P6C also indicated she has multiple areas of expertise even across 
multiple sectors: “My experience is actually working with nonprofits and foundations but also 
working with private businesses.. .we specialize in business strategy, marketing strategy, and 
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organizational change.” Perhaps having multiple areas of expertise has supported the 
consultants’ ability to work with many organizations over a period of time and establish these 
long-term relationships. 

06 Summary 

The consultants in this study have worked with over one hundred organizations over a span of 
5-10 years and have multiple areas of expertise. The executive directors in this study have 
worked with at least two or more consultants directly. Consultants remarked on how taking time 
to establish strong relationships during the consultancy is an advantage to them and the 
organizations because it increases the ability to affect organizational or individual capacity by 
being available to the organization to support their successes and/or assist them during 
challenging situations. 

Results Summary 

In summation, there was significant congruence between executive director and consultant 
experiences within the nonprofit sector. What executive directors reflected in their responses 
about their experience working with consultants mirrored what consultants reflected in their 
responses about their experience working with nonprofits; this was evident throughout the data. 

Aside from the nearly non-existent gap between executive director and consultant experiences 
of the nonprofit sector, several themes emerged from the data that lend insight to how these 
groups can work together more effectively. Though multiple distinct themes surfaced from each 
question, there were two major ideas that were carried throughout each theme: 1. the necessity to 
develop and cultivate strong relationships among the nonprofit and the consultant; and 2. the 
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necessity to establish a level of readiness among the nonprofit and the consultant to engage in a 
working relationship. 

The data and subsequent themes uncovered knowledge that spoke to the reasons why it was 
necessary to build relationships and establish readiness within the nonprofit sector and suggested 
alternate ways of engaging in the consultancy that may impact effectiveness. Since the nonprofit 
culture is not a one-size fits all culture, it is important to note they share some similarities. Most, 
if not ah, nonprofit organizations are committed to a specific issue, they often embrace shared 
decision making, and they are greatly impacted by the way they receive and allocate funds thus 
relying on having strong relationships to help them achieve their goals. Consultants who work 
with these nonprofits are often expected to understand this and take on various roles to guide 
them through an experiential learning process that will ultimately help them achieve their goals. 
Consultants are also expected to work in collaboration with nonprofits over an extended period 
of time, and to have the foresight to ask the organization questions that establishes their readiness 
to tackle challenging issues related to resources and motivation as well as the address the 
presenting situation. Frontloading the consulting engagement with ample time to build 
relationships and assess readiness leads to greater impact and effectiveness on the latter end, and 
results in meeting project outcomes thus impacting success as well. Given that nonprofits do not 
always have the opportunity to work with a consultant on a project, it appears to be most 
beneficial to both parties to capitalize on the opportunity and engage in due diligence- if done 
effectively, this will lead to long-term benefits and rewards for both parties. 
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Chapter 5: Discussion and Recommendations 


Through semi-structured interviews with three nonprofit executive directors and three 
consultants with experience in the nonprofit sector, the researcher explored and collected 
information that supports and adds to the current literature on consulting in the nonprofit sector. 
Though not exclusively, the following questions were answered: 1) what is unique about the 
nonprofit organizational culture that can impact consulting effectiveness? 2) what approach does 
a consultant need to take when working with nonprofit organizations? And 3) how can 
consultants ensure knowledge/skills transfer that will influence the organization’s ability to build 
their internal capacity to address organizational issues without the assistance of a consultant? 

This chapter discusses the thematic results in relation to the existing literature, recommends a 
theoretical model for use in the sector, highlights limitations of the study and implications, and 
suggests areas for future research. 

Thematic Results Categorized 

Though definitive best practices for the most effective way consultants and nonprofit 
organizations can work together are still being explored, several themes emerged from the 
synthesized data that presents a clearer perspective on consulting within the sector. 

What is unique about the nonprofit culture that can impact consulting effectiveness? 

Three themes emerged from the data that offered insight into the nonprofit culture. 

• Theme: When questioned about the nonprofit organizational culture, both executive 
directors and consultants agreed that it was difficult to generalize for all nonprofit 
organizations. There appear to be various types of nonprofit cultures yet there are a 
few characteristics that are shared among the sector including: being committed to a 
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specific issue, having a shared decision-making process, and having a short-term, crisis 
driven, reactive approach to operating. 

• Theme: Organizations tend to address the community’s primary needs first, and then 
assist the community to become self-sufficient. The way the organizations approach 
their communities is the same approach consultant’s use during the consulting 
engagement. 

• Theme: Whether or not nonprofits seek the assistance of a consultant is largely based on 

the individual situation, need, and/or opportunity. 

What approach does a consultant need to take when working with nonprofits? 

There appear to be a few consultant best practice approaches when working in the nonprofit 
sector. 

• Theme: Coaching, Facilitating, Networking and Providing Resources were the roles most 
needed and used in interventions, not traditional consulting. 

• Theme: Early relationship building between nonprofits and consultants is a key factor in 
fostering self-sufficiency especially during the contracting phase of the consulting process. 

• Theme: The greatest barriers to an effective consulting relationship are lack of appropriate 
organizational resources and a lack of organizational awareness or motivation to engage in long¬ 
term change. These barriers are best addressed by assessing and determining organizational 
readiness to work with a consultant with a focus on these areas. 

• Theme: When participants were asked to share any other ways they believe consultants and 
nonprofit organization’s can work more effectively together, all of them referred to the 
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importance of establishing or assessing readiness. Although many consulting relationships can 
and have been successful without establishing a level or readiness, it often makes the work more 
challenging and getting to a level of productivity more difficult. Most participants noted that in 
hindsight, taking the time to establish readiness initially would have made the consultancy more 
effective in the long run. 

How can consultants ensure knowledge/skills transfer that will influence the organization’s 
ability to build their internal capacity to address organizational issues without the assistance of a 
consultant? 

There are multiple areas where eonsultants ean positively influenee the transfer of skills and 
knowledge to organizational representatives. 

• Theme: Skill transfer within the consulting relationship is most effective when nonprofits are able 

to experience and document the process. 

• Theme: Skill transfer is measured by obtaining anecdotal evidence that the organization has 
applied what they have learned. This insight is usually gained through the long-term 
quality relationships established between nonprofits and eonsultants. 

• Theme: When eonsultants and exeeutive direetors were asked to define what they 
eonsider to be a sueeessful eonsulting relationship, both groups identified indicators of 
success as: (1) Meeting the objectives of the project, (2) The ability for the organization to pay 
the consultant on time or that the consultant receives payment on time, (3) Establishing strong 
relationships among the consultant and the organization, (4) When the organization leams a 
process and is able to continue the work without the consultant present, and (5) A shift in 
behavior and/or thinking within the organization and in the community. One executive director. 
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P3ED, differentiated these indicators as success versus effectiveness and noted there is a 
difference between success and effectiveness in a consulting relationship. 

• Theme: The tools most often used to measure success and effectiveness were evaluations and 
surveys. In addition, anecdotal stories were gathered as a result of long-term established 
relationships among consultants and executive directors. 

Perspectives and Areas of Emphasis 

Generally, the aggregate results strongly support the current literature in the field. The 
distinction this research brings to the topic is the focus on the specific areas of Relationship 
Building and Readiness Assessment. These areas required a greater emphasis than they have in 
the past. The subsequent discussion highlights notable discoveries and key ideas based on the 
research findings. 

Corresponding Ideas from Executive Directors and Consultants 

The participants chosen for this study were three executive directors of nonprofit 
organizations who have worked with at least one consultant, and three consultants who had many 
years of experience working with nonprofits. Choosing a sample of both executive directors and 
consultants was intentional because it offered a more accurate picture of how both sides view 
work in the nonprofit sector. Executive directors could discuss their experience from the vantage 
point of a consumer of the consulting services while consultants could describe their experience 
from the service providers’ perspective. Analyzing the similarities and differences among 
participant responses could have been used to produce a gap analysis between the desired needs, 
wants, and expectations of nonprofits and the actual services they are receiving through 
consultants. 
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However, the results produced an overwhelming similarity in responses within executive 
directors across different organizations and also within consultants across different 
organizations. There was also an unexpected correspondence in responses among executive 
directors and consultants across the sector. More specifically, it appeared as though executive 
director and consultant responses mirrored each others’ based on his or her position. For 
example, when both groups were talking about the roles consultants assume within their work, 
one executive director and one consultant both referred to the benefits of having a consultant 
present an outsider’s perspective. The consultant, P4C, stated the benefit in this way: “to have 
somebody on the outside whose objective it is to come in and help an organization, I think it’s really 
valuable.” Similarly, the executive director, PIED, said: “I think whaf s been helpful is just another eye 
to say you all are taking too much on.. .that whole outsider perspective.” The lack of difference among 
participants’ responses suggests that consultants are meeting the needs and expectations of nonprofits 
who engage their services and that consultants are anticipating the needs and expectations of nonprofits 
appropriately. Currently, there Is no notable literature that measures the gap between needs and services 
provided in regards to consulting within the nonprofit sector- this may be a useful area for future research. 
Organizational Culture-Meeting Primary Needs First 

Not surprisingly, this study showed that although it is difficult to generalize an overall 
“nonprofit culture,” organizational characteristics such as being committed to a specific issue 
and a commitment to shared decision making can greatly impact consulting effectiveness. Most 
notably, consultants who share a commitment to the same or similar issues, aid in relationship 
building and establishing a common ground. Similarly, consultants who understand that 
nonprofits bring many stakeholders to the table allow consultants to be proactive in ensuring the 
“right” people are brought to the table early in the process. This research supports other literature 
that the nonprofit culture is highly complex yet qualities are shared across the sector. 
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The most interesting finding this researeh uneovered about nonprofit eulture is that 
organizations tend to address the primary needs of their eonstituents first, before teaehing them 
to be self-suffieient. For example, if a eommunity is experieneing a hardship sueh as a sehool 
elosing in their neighborhood, a nonprofit organization may do two things. First, set up a 
program that helps those displaeed ehildren enroll and aeelimate to another sehool in their loeal 
area and seeond, the nonprofit may get the eommunity involved to advoeate and lobby the loeal 
government to stop further sehool elosures. This example shows how a nonprofit would meet the 
immediate need first and then engage in eapaeity building within the eommunity to alleviate a 
similar issue in the future. 

Consultants would benefit greatly Ifom knowing how nonprofits approaeh their work. They 
eould adopt a similar approaeh in their eonsulting engagement. For example, if a eonsultant is 
brought into an organization beeause a founding exeeutive direetor has suddenly stepped down 
and the organization does not have a sueeession plan- the eonsultant ean meet the primary need 
by helping to find an interim exeeutive direetor to maintain day-to-day operations. 
Simultaneously, the eonsultant ean begin exploring: why the exeeutive direetor stepped down, 
what skills or qualities are needed in the future exeeutive direetor, and then help the organization 
develop a sueeession plan for the future. By helping the organization think strategieally as a 
result of their eurrent eireumstanees, the eonsultant helps to build eapaeity and self-suffieieney. 

An effeetive eonsultant in the nonprofit seetor should make this aspeet of the eulture explieit 
to the organization and share with them that the eonsulting engagement will follow a similar 
path. Drawing this parallel among the organization/eonstitueney relationship and 
organization/eonsulting relationship may or may not direetly impaet eonsulting effeetiveness. 
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However, since addressing primary needs first is often an unconscious modus operandi for both 
organizations and consultants, it seems advantageous to both parties to make this similarity 
known. This approach may build trust more rapidly and allow consultants to take on more of an 
advocate role early in the relationship. 

Best Practice Approaches to Consulting with Nonprofits 

The consensus in the literature is that the consultants’ role within the nonprofit sector is 
complex and requires a wide range of skills and flexibility (Chapman, 1998; Kibble & Setterbert, 
1992; Lukas, 1998; & Bergholz, 1999). The current study supports these findings and purports 
that perhaps the most important roles to assume early on in a consulting engagement is that of 
relationship builder and assessor. 

Early Relationship Building 

Nowhere in the literature is the importance of establishing a strong relationship early in the 
consultancy emphasized as much as it was in these research results. The literature does mention 
the importance of establishing relationships with senior executives in the for-profit sector 
(Ramos, 2007) and of understanding relationships of nonprofit organizations (Bergholz, 1999) 
however, this research suggests that early relationship building is crucial to an effective 
consulting engagement within the nonprofit sector. Nonprofits base so much of their 
organizational success on established relationships. For example, it is usually the relationships 
that executive directors have with funders that allows the organization to sustain a certain level 
of funding. Similarly, it is often the relationships that organizations have with the community 
that allows them to expand and maintain services. It is not unexpected then that consultants 
should have to establish a relationship with the organization before effective work can be 
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achieved. If one reverts baek to the fundamentals of eonsulting, relationship building results in 
establishing a eommon ground or understanding, it builds trust, it brings people to the table, and 
it helps elarify needs and expeetations. All of these eomponents are neeessary for an effeetive 
eonsulting engagement espeeially in the nonprofit seetor. 

Relationship building starts from the moment the eonsultant makes eontaet with the 
organization, eontinues throughout the projeet, and goes on after the initial engagement is 
eomplete. As this study shows, some consulting/organization relationships eontinue to develop 
and ehange over time and many extend for years after the initial engagement. The benefit of 
relationship building for the organization is ongoing support and encouragement from a 
consultant who is familiar with their eulture and their work. A similar benefit to a consultant who 
has taken the time to establish a relationship with a nonprofit is the ability to measure their 
effeetiveness overtime and the potential for ongoing or repetitive work from an organization that 
is familiar with the eonsultant. 

Assessing Readiness 

There is a plethora of information on assessing readiness within an organization- most of the 
literature foeuses on assessing readiness for a speeifie or long-term ehange initiative (Pellettiere, 
2005, 2006 and Smith, 2005). This research supports the findings that eondueting a readiness 
assessment is crueial to an effeetive eonsulting engagement yet goes one step further to suggest 
that assessments should be condueted at least in the early stages of the engagement and ideally 
would be eondueted periodieally throughout the duration of the engagement. The next seetion 
introduees a model which outlines this recommendation in detail. 

Readiness is a matter of perception. Aceording to D.M. Lee (personal eommunieation, Mareh 
5, 2009), there are many levels of readiness. Organizations may be ready to embark on one part 
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of a change initiative, but may not be ready to take on an entbe project. Assessing readiness 
allows the consultant to meet the client where they are at and help them move forward in a way 
that will build their capacity to make decisions around allocating the appropriate resources of 
time, personnel, money, and energy and apply what they have learned to take on the remaining 
parts of the change initiative. 

Relationship building and assessing readiness go hand- in- hand. Lee notes many 
organizations and consultants do not do adequate assessments because the timelines are often 
impacted and there is limited funding to support that step. She remarked upon the notion that 
there is often not a lot of agreement around the interpretation of the data and who provides that 
interpretation is also a key factor. Many organizations may ask the question, “have we 
established the kind of relationship where you [the consultant] can tell me we’re not ready to 
move forward?” Posing this question goes back to whether or not the consultant has taken the 
time to establish a relationship with the organization. Has the consultant established a level of 
trust where this honest feedback would be respected? The research revealed the impending need 
to allocate resources to frontloading consulting engagements with time and money to support 
relationship building and assessing readiness. 

Document the Process 

Part of developing an organizational culture where growth, exploration, and development are 
strongly encouraged is being able to know and understand where the organization has been in the 
past. Merron (2005) noted that in traditional consulting strategies “Once the consultant leaves, 
the client organization will not have more knowledge than it had before, because knowledge- the 
consultant’s stock in trade- cannot be given away” (p.7). “Since the knowledge behind that 
information is rarely transferred, it is never truly owned by the client organization” (p.7). 
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Contrary to the literature, this study suggests that it is not necessarily the “knowledge” per se that 
needs to be transferred to the organization but rather the “experience” of the process that 
increases organizational knowledge. 

Not all organizations have the luxury of being able to document their learning process like 
these groups did. These participants engaged in peer-to-peer learning calls, they had the 
opportunity to co-design the process and outcomes, and they ultimately were able to document 
and tell their story. Though these capacity building strategies often consume more time, it 
appears to be well worth it in the end because as one ED noted: “we can pick up a very brief 
document that says that’s what they did, that’s how they got to this place.” This research 
suggests it may be useful to an organization to assign someone to document the process and the 
learning for their group; planning in advance for this documented learning will ultimately lead to 
a more effective consulting engagement and a greater chance of self-sufficiency. 

Effectiveness vs. Success 

Elnexpectedly, this research made a clear distinction between consulting effectiveness and 
consulting success; where success was measured by outcomes and effectiveness was measured 
by long-term paradigm shifts in organizational behavior or processes. Eukas (1998) described 
two goals when consulting with nonprofits 1) the client accomplishes their goals and 2) the client 
increases their capacity to deal with similar issues in the future (also supported in Kibbie & 
Setterbert, 1992). Elsing Eukas’ consulting goals as the inputs for a good consulting engagement, 
success and effectiveness would be the outputs as depicted below. 


INPUT 

OUTPUT 

Client accomplishes their goals 

Success 
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Client increases their capacity to deal with 

Effectiveness 

similar issues in the future 



It is not surprising that there are two layers of measuring a consulting engagement- success 
factors and effectiveness factors. From this study, success factors included meeting the scope of 
work and budget which are items that are easily measured and where stakeholders have some 
control over the outcome. The more difficult and often overlooked criteria are those of 
effectiveness. Effectiveness factors are what Lukas called building capacity but have also been 
deemed by this study as long-term change or paradigm shifts. These factors are more difficult to 
measure and can usually be obtained only through anecdotal evidence. These factors are also 
more difficult to control, especially once the consultant has left the organization. Consequently, 
consultants working with nonprofits are most concerned about meeting success outcomes and if 
they can achieve the effectiveness outcomes then that is an added bonus. In keeping with the 
recommendations of this study, success factors can be measured continually throughout the 
consulting engagement by conducting periodic assessments; effectiveness may be revealed or 
measured through a strong long-term relationship with the organization. 

Recommended Theoretical Model 

The two prominent ideas emphasized throughout this study were the need to establish strong 
relationships early in the consulting engagement and the need to determine and assess an 
organizations’ readiness to engage in a consulting relationship or embark on a change initiative. 
These two ideas are paired so well together because both feed into the other. It appears then that 
the most effective way to build the internal capacity of nonprofit organizations and ensure self- 
sufficiency is to embed ongoing relationship building and ongoing assessment into the scope of 
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work for the duration of the consulting engagement. Figure 1 below depicts this assessment, 
relationship building loop. 



Figure 1: Assessment, Relationship Building Cycle 
Specific Components of the Recommended Model 

Synthesis of the research data suggests that the following steps are necessary to positively 
impact organizational self-sufficiency and an effective consulting relationship. 

• Identify Opportunity or Need: Ideally, this is where an organization would begin using 
the model by identifying an opportunity or need where they may or may not benefit from 
employing a consultant. Chapman (1998) suggests that a few of the pressing needs for 
nonprofits might be to clarify their mission and values, to strengthen their organization's 
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structure and to improve systems of accountability. Identifying a specific need or 
opportunity is the first step towards ensuring an effective consulting relationship. 

Assess Readiness to Work with a Consultant: If an organization is required to work 
with a consultant as part of the funding contract or they choose to inquire into consulting 
services on their own, they would need to conduct a readiness assessment to determine 
whether or not they are ready to work with a consultant. Further research is necessary to 
determine the best assessment tool that can be used for this step. At a minimum, the 
organization would begin educating themselves about working with a consultant and 
asking a few necessary questions such as: “What do we want to do. What outcome are we 
looking for, “What kind of skills/qualities would we want in a consultant we hire to help 
us do this?” 

Engage Consultant: This is the point in the process where the organization has chosen a 
specific consultant to work with and together they begin discussing expectations and 
scoping the work. This may also be the point when the organization assigns a person to 
document the developing process and key learnings. 

Relationship Building Level 1: This is the preliminary relationship building or what I 
would call the “getting to know you” phase. Both parties are learning about the others’ 
skills, needs, wants, expectations. This phase is an important time for a consultant to get 
to know what the organization is about and what they do. If done well, one can begin to 
establish a common ground and begin gaining trust. 

Assess Readiness to Engage: Meet the client where they are. There are multiple 
assessment tools that measure an organizations’ readiness to engage in a change 
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initiative; further research is needed to assess the best one for nonprofits. The 
interpretation of this assessment will help shape the scope of work 
Relationship Building Level 2: “Go, No-Go.” This is the point where the consultant and 
the organization decide together how “ready” they are to engage in the change initiative 
or project and whether or not the project they are discussing is realistic. It includes honest 
conversations which result in a decision to either move forward with the project as it is 
currently defined, or to go back and redefine the project to better fit the organizations’ 
readiness, or stop the project altogether. This is also an area where the team should begin 
clarifying their “success factors” and defining their “effectiveness” criteria. 

Accomplish Productivity and Work: After due diligence has been taken to intentionally 
accomplish the previous steps, the current research shows that doing the work will be 
easier and more productive. Relationship building and brief assessments or “check-ins” 
should continue throughout the working phase of the consulting engagement. 

Assess Readiness to Engage: If there is another portion of the project to undertake, the 
consultant and organization would conduct another assessment to determine together 
whether or not the organization is ready to take that on or if they should stay focused on 
what they are currently working on. This stage allows the organization and consultant to 
reallocate resources if necessary and evaluate their process thus far. 

Relationship Building Level 3: This phase in the process allows the organization and the 
consultant the opportunity to provide feedback on how the relationship is developing. 
Both parties could discuss whether or not needs and expectations are being met; how the 
relationship could be different or more effective; and they can decide whether or not the 
relationship should continue. If the project is complete at this point, both parties should 
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use this phase to do an evaluation to identify what worked and what could be done 
differently to ensure a more effective consulting engagement in the future. 

This consulting model emphasizes the importance of relationship building and assessment 
which are not only a part of the capacity building process but also a product of capacity building. 
By using this Assessment, Relationship Building Cycle, organizations are able to experience a 
repetitive process that focuses on assessment and communication. According to this research, if 
an organization can experience a process, engage in early relationship building and conduct 
regular readiness assessments, then they are more likely to be able to replicate the process 
without the assistance of a consultant. Using this model will increase the likelihood of an 
effective consultancy and lead to organizational self-sufficiency. 

Implications of the Study 

This study adds to the growing body of knowledge on consulting within the nonprofit sector. 
This research is valuable to consultants who currently work with or have an interest in working 
with nonprofits; it provides consultants with a theoretical model to use throughout a consulting 
engagement. Additionally, nonprofits also benefit from this research because it offers them 
insight on working with a consultant and factors to consider when hiring a consultant. Finally, 
funders can use this research to re-evaluate the importance of allocating time and money to 
support work in readiness assessments, relationship building, and documentation. 

Meeting a Growing Need 

Either due to diminishing financial resources or the natural progression of an expanding 
global economy, many nonprofits are compelled to re-strategize their operations and/or embrace 
alternate revenue sources (Tuckman, 1998; Wilson, 1990; Taylor, & Lansley, 2000; Young, 
2001; & Shore, 1992). This most often means engaging in large scale organizational change 
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initiatives where nonprofits are seeking the expertise and guidance of external consultants. This 
research will assist those working in the nonprofit sector in understanding the most effective 
ways to navigate the early stages of relationships between organizations and consultants. 

Honing in on Best Practices 

Within the realm of consulting in the nonprofit sector, most of the literature supports that 
working in the nonprofit sector differs from working in the for profit sector. This research begins 
to identify what those differences are and how to work through those differences effectively. 
Though many attempts have been made to develop useful best practice consulting approaches for 
the nonprofit sector, many still prove to be inadequate. Bergholz (1999) offers a practical four- 
step approach to consulting specifically within the nonprofit sector that basically offers tips 
rather than a useful approach. He said: (1) plan on the work taking 30-50% longer; (2) choose 
methodology that allows for influence from history, emotions, and relationship maintenance; (3) 
invest more time understanding the mission, goals, passions, history, and relationships of the 
organization; and (4) embrace frnstration. The current research expands his approach by 
suggesting: (1) understand the unique aspects of the nonprofit culture; (2) focus on building 
relationships; (3) conduct ongoing readiness assessments and check-ins; and finally (4) help the 
organization understand the importance of experiencing and documenting the process and their 
learning. The more researchers can uncover specific ways to work with nonprofit organizations, 
the more likely we are to hone in on a best practice approach that will be useful across the sector. 
Returning to the Fundamentals 

The steps that appear so simple yet result in the greatest impact are also the ones that 
frequently get overlooked. This study offers data that supports the need to return to the 
fundamentals of good planning. D.M. Lee noted in a personal conversation, when funding is 
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limited and a timeline is restrictive, the areas that get short-changed are assessment, relationship 
building, and documentation. The current research suggests that greater value should be placed 
on ensuring all consulting contracts have resources available that can support ongoing 
assessment, relationship building, and documentation. Consultants and organizations alike can 
use this research to advocate for allocating the appropriate resources. It can also serve as a 
reminder to both parties that once a good plan is in place then the work can be done more 
efficiently and effectively. 

Meeting the Effectiveness & Self-Sufficiency Outcomes 

If consulting effectiveness and organizational self-sufficiency are the goals, then this research 
lays the foundation for both outcomes to come to fruition. Lukas (1998) said: our goal as 
consultants is to help nonprofits learn and apply the “skills or processes to deal more effectively 
with future challenges as they emerge and to make appropriate decisions about seeking outside 
help with needed.” The findings from this study suggest that nonprofits will be able to 
accomplish a level of self-sufficiency if they are prepared to work with a consultant before they 
hire one- this study begins to show them how to get prepared. For consultants, this research can 
be useful to reveal to nonprofits the benefits of working with a consultant, how to get the most 
return on their investment, and to identify what steps both parties should take that will most 
likely impact the effectiveness of their working relationship. 

Limitations of this Study 

The findings and implications of this study may not be applicable to all nonprofits across the 
sector because the sample chosen for this study were consultants and executive directors who 
participated in a two-year Transforming Philanthropy Project designed to explore and promote 
new ideas regarding philanthropy in communities of color. That project had intentionally used a 
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different consulting approach; it was funded by a large foundation; there was as the intermediary 
organization that played a major role in pairing organizations and consultants; and resources 
were distributed in a way that would encourage continuous feedback loops among all 
participants as well as the opportunity to document their learning process. 

As a result of the way the Transforming Philanthropy Project was designed, several of the 
barriers to an effective consulting relationship were either removed completely or addressed 
regularly. Not all nonprofits who solicit the services of a consultant will have the guidance of an 
intermediary organization that can influence a consultants’ effectiveness through coaching and 
ongoing check-in calls. The design of that project may have enabled study participants the 
chance to try out a few of the best practices and therefore led them to appear more confident in 
what would work best. 

Other limitations of the study include the limited sample size; the variety of nonprofit 
organizations chosen; and the fact that the recommended model was not tested for usefulness. 
Although interviewing three consultants and three executive directors for this study made the 
study more manageable, this small sample size may not be representative of the nonprofit sector 
in general. Similarly, all of the nonprofit organizations represented in this study were 
community- based organizations, primarily serving communities of color, with the shared goal of 
building organizational capacity through identifying ways to use philanthropic resources within 
their communities. The lack of variety in the type of nonprofit organizations studied may make 
this research less valuable to nonprofits across the sector. Finally, the model that was 
recommended focuses on conducing assessments and building relationships throughout a 
consulting engagement. The model grew out of brief research and the conclusions drawn by the 
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researcher about the most effective way to begin to work with a consultant; it has not been tested 
nor reviewed by experts in the field for its usefulness or practical applicability. 

Future Research Areas 

This study has examined the most effective ways consultants can work with nonprofit 
organizations to positively impact the organizations’ ability to engage in capacity building 
initiatives with or without the assistance of a consultant. An attempt was made to establish best 
practices when consulting with nonprofits and to suggest a renewed emphasis on the importance 
of the early stages in the consulting relationship. Though research on consulting within the 
nonprofit sector is boundless, this study focused on the areas of relationship building and 
readiness. Further research that is focused on effectiveness in the nonprofit consulting 
relationship might include: 

• A study about the impact funding contracts and the specific requirements of a funding 
contract have on consulting effectiveness within the nonprofit sector; for example, 
whether or not the funding contract requires or gives the option to hire a consultant for 
the work or if the funding contract allots resources for conducting assessments and 
documenting processes. 

• A study exploring the components of an ineffective consulting engagement within the 
nonprofit sector. By examining what aspects make a consulting relationship ineffective, it 
may provide more clarity on best practice approaches. 

• A study that addresses the impact of organizational motivation to work with a consultant 
and how that impacts success and effectiveness. 
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• A comparative study that looks at the available readiness assessment tools and determines 
which ones, if any, are useful in the nonprofit sector. This particular study might also 
look at ways to determine what assessment tool to use. 

• A study that tests the recommended theoretical model presented in the current researeh. 

Conclusion 

In these tough economic times, survival of the fittest is the name of the game and nonprofit 
organizations are not immune to the potential outeomes. Many nonprofits are struggling to 
survive and most are re-strategizing their operations so they can be more effeetive and 
sustainable. To do this, many nonprofits are seeking the guidance and assistance of consultants. 
Whether the nonprofit organization brings in a consultant for a particular task such as strategic 
planning or as part of a requirement for a grant; nonprofit organizations and consultants are 
beginning to explore how to work together for the good of the nonprofit. 

Aecording to Kibble and Setterbert (1992), “very little research has been conducted to 
determine the specific types of consulting strategies that work best for nonprofit groups.” 
Therefore, it is diffieult to “produce the same calculable effeet on every nonprofit organization” 
(p.31). This research sought to identify a few eonsulting strategies that work best for nonprofit 
groups. It was successful in describing three components to an effeetive eonsulting relationship 
and introduced a theoretical model that can be useful during the early stages of a consulting 
engagement. Though more in depth research is necessary to elearly identify best practices for 
consulting within the nonprofit sector, the task does not seem so daunting and the benefits to 
achieving that goal are not as elusive as they once were. 
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APPENDIX A 


Sample e-mail invitation to identified participants: 


SUBJ: Invitation to Participate in Study: Consulting and Nonprofits 


I am a graduate student in Organizational Psychology at John F. Kennedy University. As 
part of the requirements for the completion of my Master’s degree, I am conducting a small 
qualitative research study on consulting and the nonprofit sector. I am requesting your 
consideration to participate in this study. 


The proposed study will focus on the ways in which organization development 
consultants can work more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity for 
self-sufficiency. The study will be conducted through a series of individual interviews with 
consultants and executive directors; each interview is expected to be of 45-60 minute duration 
and will be audio recorded. Study participants will be asked to either describe their experience 
working with nonprofit organizations in a consulting capacity or to describe their experience of 
working with consultants in a director capacity. Data gathered in interviews will be analyzed and 
interpreted with the goal of gaining a more complete understanding of how OD consultants can 
work with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity for self-sufficiency. 


Participation is completely voluntary and you are free to change your mind at any time 
and choose not to continue. Should you choose to participate, all information you provide during 
the interview process will be confidential and your individual contribution will be anonymous. 
All data collected during the interview process will be stored in a secured, confidential location 
accessible only by me. I will also make a copy of the summary project report available to you at 
your request. 


Thank you for your consideration. I sincerely hope that you will choose to participate! If 
you have any questions or would like to talk more about the project please feel free to contact me 
at 925.876.5312 or via e-mail at sseals@ncdinet.org . 


Samantha Seals 
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APPENDIX B 


Informed Consent Form 


My name is Samantha Seals. I am currently a graduate student in the Masters of 
Organizational Psychology program at John F. Kennedy University in Pleasant Hill, 
California. The research project is a requirement toward the completion of my Master’s 
degree. This research project is being conducted under the advisement of Sharon 
Mulgrew, M.P.H. - Organizational Psychology Research Coordinator. She can be 
reached a SAMulgrew@ao 1.com , or 510-450-0378. 


Project Summary: The proposed study will focus on the ways in which organization 
development consultants can work more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal 
capacity for self-sufficiency. The study will be conducted through a series of individual 
interviews with consultants and executive directors; each interview is expected to be of 45-60 
minute duration and will be tape recorded. Study participants will either be asked to describe 
their experience working with nonprofit organizations in a consulting capacity or to describe their 
experience of working with consultants in a director capacity. Data gathered in interviews will be 
analyzed and interpreted with the goal of gaining a more complete understanding of how OD 
consultants can work with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity for self-sufficiency. 
You may also be contacted by phone at a later date for clarification or follow-up necessary to 
insure accuracy of the data. 


Voluntary Participation: Participation is completely voluntary and participants 
are free to change their mind at any time and choose not to continue even after signing 
this consent form. 

Confidentiality and Anonymity: All information given by study participants is 
confidential and individual contributions are anonymous. All data will be stored in a 
secured, confidential location accessible only by me. Each participant will be identified 
on the tape by first name and participant code only. 

Availability of Results: A Summary of the results of this study wiU be available 
to participants upon request after completion of the study. 
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Consent: I hereby eonsent to partieipate in the above researeh projeet. I 
understand that my partieipation is voluntary and that I may ehange my mind or refuse to 
partieipate or withdraw at any time without eonsequenee. I may refuse to answer any 
questions or I may stop the interview. I understand that some of the things I say may be 
direetly quoted in the text of the final report, and subsequent publieations, but that my 
name will not be assoeiated with this study. 

Partieipant Signature:_ Date:_ 

Name: (Please Print)_ 

Witness Signature:_ Date:_ 

Name: (Please Print)_ 




APPENDIX C 


Consultant Questions 

Tell me about how you experience the nonprofit organizational culture. 

1. What is unique about the nonprofit organizational eulture? 

2. What would you say are a few of the main eharaeteristies of the nonprofit eulture? 

3. Does the nonprofit eulture affeet your eonsultant approaeh? If so, please provide 
examples of how the eulture impaets your work. 

4. Does the nonprofit culture impact their ability to build internal capacity? If so, please 
provide examples of how you have experienced this in your work. 

Tell me about what you experience as the consulting needs of nonprofit organizations. 

5. What are the main reasons you have been requested to work with nonprofit 
organizations? 

6. In your experience, what are the main roles you have taken on when working with 
nonprofit organizations? 

Tell me about your experience in sharing knowledge and transferring skills within the 
nonprofit sector. 

7. In what ways have you taught nonprofit executives/employees the necessary skills to 
address organizational issues on their own? 

8. Are there particular characteristics of a nonprofit organization that increase the likelihood 
of effective skills transfer? If so, what are those characteristics? 
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9. What do you experience as the greatest barriers to teaching nonprofit 
executives/employees the necessary skills to address organizational issues on their own? 

10. What type of consulting approach would best address those barriers? 

11. How have you measured skills and knowledge transfer in your work with nonprofit 
organizations? 

Tell me about how you define a successful consulting relationship within the nonprofit 
sector, 

12. Is there anything else you would like to share about the ways in which consultants can 
work more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity to address 
organization development issues without the assistance of a consultant? 

Miscellaneous 

13. How many nonprofit organizations have you consulted with? 

14. Do you have a particular area of expertise? 

Executive Director Questions 

Tell me about what you experience as the nonprofit organizational culture. 

1. What would you say are a few of the main characteristics of your organization’s culture? 

2. In what ways, if any, does your organization’s culture impact how effectively you work 
with a consultant? 

3. What is your experience with developing or adopting a culture of development, learning, 
and capacity building? 
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Tell me about your experience working with an organization development consultant. 


4. What are the main reasons you have sough the assistance of a consultant to work with 
your organization? 

5. What role(s) did you expect the consultant to take on for your organization? 

6. What role(s) did you expect the organization to play in the consulting relationship? 

7. In your experience what is the best way for your organization to gain the knowledge and 
skills necessary to address organizational development issues without the assistance of a 
consultant? 

8. What type of skills and knowledge have you gained from working with consultants in the 
past? 

9. Are there particular characteristics of your organization that would increase the 
likelihood of effective skills transfer? If so, what are those characteristics? 

10. What do you experience as the greatest barriers to learning the necessary skills to address 
organizational issues on your own? 

11. What can consultants do, if anything, to address those barriers? 

12. How do you measure the skills and knowledge you gain from working with consultants? 

Tell me about how you define success when working with a consultant. 

13. Is there anything else you would like to share about the ways in which consultants can 
work more effectively with nonprofit organizations to build internal capacity to address 
organization development issues without the assistance of a consultant? 

Miscellaneous 
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14. How many consultants have you engaged to work with your organization? 

15. How would you determine whether or not to seek the assistance of a consultant or utilize 
your organization’s internal capacity to address future organizational development areas? 
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